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The Editor's Personal Page 


A Delft Brooch 
Direct from the Netherlands 
for Every Girl 



A 1 


FEW days ago I received a letter from a 
girl who wrote: “ I have just received that 
sweet Delft pin, and I wonderwhy you have said 
so little about these pins in our column for the 
past one or two months, for it is certainly 
lovely.” Now I will tell you why. You remem¬ 
ber that I told you that these quaint pins are 
painted just for our members by girl artists in 
the old Delft potteries. Well, when I wrote 
only a few samples had been actually received. 
When the first shipment arrived and was taken 
out of the custom house it was found that only 
a part of the order had been sent, and so I knew 
that the only way to prevent a lot of girls from 
being disappointed was to say as little as possi¬ 
ble about them until all should be received. 

And now they are here, no two alike. They 
are of the exact size shown in the illustration. 
The scenes are all typical windmills, boats and 
quaint little houses painted in blue and white 
with dainty skill. Only the delicate filigree 
silver frames are identical. 

Remember that this pin is not imitation 
Delft; not German Delft; not Belgian Delft; 
but the only real Delft there is: the genuine 
Delft from the Netherlands. The colors are, 
of course, the Delft blue and white, and it 
is in a sterling-silver setting made in the 
Netherlands. 

Lots of girls have written to say that they 
didn’t want to earn money, but have wanted to 
become members of The Girls’ Club by paying 
dues. Of course I have had to tell them that 
membership cannot be paid for: it must be 
earned. The Delft pins, like all the other good 
things enjoyed by our members, must be earned, 
but the work necessary to get them is so little as 
to be hardly worth considering. Even if you 
don’t want to earn money you can join simply 
for the purpose of getting the Delft pin. 


A Brand-New Idea 




we have all known of “13 Clubs”: 
almost every college has one. This Girls’ Club 
member is one of a party who decided to 
form one. At the first meeting one of the 
things considered was that of an emblem. 
“We might have a little open umbrella,” said 
one; “ you know it is awfully bad luck to open 
an umbrella in the house.” Another one thought 
of a tiny witch riding on a broom. Then our 
member made her little speech. 

“You know, girls,” she said, “we haven’t 
much money, and if we spend a lot for the pins 
we won’t be able to give all those affairs we have 
planned. You all make fun of my love for things 
from the Netherlands, but you admire them as 
much as I do; so why can’t we have a ‘ Dutch 13 
Club’ and get beautiful pins for nothing?” 

Of course everybody exclaimed, “ How ? ” 

Then our member said: “ You girls wouldn’t 
join The Girls’ Club, but I did, and here is the 
first result,” and she showed the dainty blue- 
and-white pin. There was a chorus of “ Ohs, ” 
and it was decided that this was the very thing, 
for, even if the pin didn’t savor of bad luck, it 
was, as one girl said, “the sweetest ever, and, 
besides, it would make a lovely belt-pin.” 

“Now,” said our member, “even if a girl 
doesn’t want to become a hard-working member 
she can join just with the idea of getting the pin.” 

The girls wrote their notes of application, 
became members, and now have their pins, the 
chosen emblem of the “ Dutch 13 Club.” When 
the last member received hers the opening 
affair of the Club was given: a Dutch supper. 
These friends have solemnly agreed not to 
increase their membership, so if you like the 
idea you will have to form another club! 

The Girls’ Club 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


A Weekly Salary for 
Every Girl in America 

AMONG the letters which The Journal used 
to find the most difficulty in answering 
were those from girls who asked for advice 
as to ways in which to earn money. Most of these 
girls wanted some of the thousand and one things 
dear to the girlish heart, the expense of which 
was beyond their limited allowances. Some 
needed the money for actual necessities. They 
said, and not without truth, that there were scores 
of ways in which boys could earn money, but 
when it came to a girl she was so often con¬ 
fronted with the objection that the plans proposed 
“weren’t nice” or that they meant “unpleasant 
and undesirable associations.” We had almost 
reached the limit of our ingenuity in suggesting 
plans when there came the idea of the formation 
of a club to be composed entirely of girls, the one 
object of the association being to enable its mem¬ 
bers to earn money. So we got the idea into 
working form, put one of our cleverest girls in 
charge of it and told her to go ahead with the 
details, promising her our advice and financial 
support. Within a few months thousands of girls 
applied for membership. 

That was only the start Since then the Club 
has gone on and on, until today it probably has 
the largest membership of any club in existence. 
Thousands of girls have been helped, a few of 
whom have earned as much as $2000 each. 
Some became discouraged and earned but a few 
dollars; but all earned something. Courses in 
college have been paid for, wedding trousseaus 
bought, foreign trips taken, and, in fact, it would 
be hard to think of anything which a girl wants 
and which can be bought that has not been 
obtained through The Girls’ Club. 

And now, after the Club has continued to grow 
for nearly five years, The Journal is ready to 
make its members a new offer which ought to 
double the membership. Commencing on June 
1 st it will, through The Girls’ Club, pay a weekly 
salary to any girl in America who wants to earn 
it. We are proud of what has been done by the 
girl members of this unique organization with no 
dues, and whose only entrance fee is a desire to 
earn money, and we want to show our apprecia¬ 
tion in a practical way. The opportunity is open 
to any girl who wants to earn money. Just as 
many as have the inclination will be included. 
All that you have to do is to send a line of inquiry 
addressed to The Girls’ Club, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, saying that you desire to 
receive information concerning the organization. 
There isn’t one cent of expense to you. 


A New Romantic Story 
By the Author of 
“A Minister of the World” 

ADMIRERS of the work of Caroline Atwater 
I \ Mason will, we feel sure, find this latest 
romance of hers a decided treat. The heroine 
of the story, which has been given the fascinat¬ 
ing title of 

“The Mystery of Miss Motte” 
is a girl of unusual character and endowments, 
who was born in India,but has grown up in New 
England. As the helper of the pastor of a large 
and wealthy city parish in his church work she 
is thrown into intimate relations with him and 
the younger assistant minister of the church. 
Both men are unmarried and both fall under the 
spell of her strange individuality, only to be 
baffled by some intangible barrier because of 
which, they are assured, she “ can never marry,” 
and to which only her mother and a visiting 
missionary from India hold the key. Out of 
this puzzling situation and the social life of the 
parish Mrs. Mason has woven a strong, deli¬ 
cately-handled romance, which is now being 
illustrated and set in type so that it may shortly 
be given to our readers. 

Needlework for the 
Summer Piazza 

B EGINNING next month we shall give three 
1 full pages of summer needlework in each 
number of The J ournal. Among the earliest 
of these pages to appear will be one devoted to 
the new Swedish needlework, especially prepared 
for this magazine, and including handsome de¬ 
signs for household decorations and furnishings. 
Other pages will give new designs for mono¬ 
grams, descriptions of unusual foreign needle¬ 
work, and an exceptionally pretty collection of 
out-of-the-way designs in tatting, as well as 
helpful descriptions of summer crocheting, 
knitting and patchwork—all of these pages 
showing how busy fingers may be pleasantly 
and tastefully employed in the long hours on 
the summer piazza. 

Puzzle Prize Awards for April 

ANSWERS 

T HESE are the correct answers to the 
N umber puzzles published in The J ournal 
for April: • 

1. Forty 4. Twenty-eight 7. Thirty-one 

2. Eighteen 5. Two 8. Twelve 

3. Nine 6. Twenty-two 9. Three 

PRIZE WINNERS 


zk — Marion Cast 
Other Prizes -John L. Hayward, Ohio: Emma 
Millington, Indiana; F. R. Estabrook, Michigan; 
Louise Preston, New Hampshire; Carrie R. Glover, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. Samuel J. Record, Arkansas; 
Mrs. J. F. Sturman, jr„Georgia; Mrs. (LE^Halladay, 

IlfiS;°sabeUTrotter “ontario,Canada;' M.C. Sou'll! 
Mexico; Helen B. Pettengill, Vermont; Genevieve 
Newcomb, North Dakota; Mrs. T. M. Douglas, South 
Carolina; Margarita B. Macnaughton, New York; 
Nellie L. Gore, Michigan; Mrs. Mary E. Hebbard, 
Missouri; Mrs. G. V. Straw, California; Margaret A. 
Whitney, Wisconsin; Joseph P. McLean, New Jersey; 
Mrs. H. L. Douglass, Kansas; Mrs. R. Grant Brayley, 
Quebec, Canada; Minnie Bergh, Wisconsin; Lillie 
Calhoune, Mississippi; V. E. Wvman, Ohio; Helen 
C. McKeever, Maryland; Mrs. James H. Morford, 
Tennessee ; Mrs. H. M. Hoke, Pennsylvania ; Alice 
M. Giii, Washington; Edith A. Partridge, Nebraska; 
Mrs. Emily K.Timken, Kentucky; Mrs.Royal P.Jeter, 
Texas; Mrs. Bruce Craven, North Carolina; Mary A. 
Markle, Utah; Hugh H. Ackler, West Virginia; Mrs. 
Ella B. Lott, Wyoming; Nina Hatchitt, ^District of 
Columhia; Mary H. Sargent, Massachusetts ; Helen 
Goodman, California; Edna A. Delp, New Jersey; 
Mrs. B. L. Stroup, South Carolina; J. W. Sperry, 
Rhode Island ; Miss A. C. Marsh, Illinois; Mrs. E. J. 
Graff, Virginia; Mrs. Frederick W. Rope, New York; 
Glen Moore, Indiana. 

The Girls on This Month’s 
Cover 

P IE painting of a group of pretty girls on 
this month’s cover represents Mr. W. T. 
Smedley at his best, and as we believe our readers 
are sure to want some extra copies of it we have 
printed a special edition, retaining all the 
printed matter, but omitting the advertising on 
the back. To any one sending ten cents we 
will forward a copy, carefully packed in a strong 
tube, with all postage prepaid, so long as the 
supply lasts. 













































































































































































Ivory Soap is as useful at the The soap which most summer 

seashore as it is at home. hotels furnish is all light in its way; 

Please remember that. but it isn’t as good as Ivory. Nor 

Please remember, also, that it can it be used for so many differ- 

is a very easy matter to find room ent purposes—for the bath, for 

in your trunk for four or five cakes the toilet, for shampooing, as well 

of Ivory Soap; and that the need as for cleansing all sorts of things, 

for it will arise at least a dozen which you may not care to entrust 

times a day. to the hotel laundress. 

There is no “free” (uncombined) alkali in Ivory Soap. That is 
why it will not injure the finest fabric or the most delicate skin. 

Ivory Soap. 99 4 ^ 0 Per Cent. Pure. 
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In an Editorial Way 


<TpHE DOUBLE Standard of Morality of the Sexes has perplexed 
I thousands of women, particularly the mothers of sons. They have 
il never been able to see why a moral wrong in their sex should be a 
justifiable “ necessity ” with men. And thousands of mothers have accepted 
departures from their ideas of morality on the part of their sons as inevi¬ 
table, because “hygienic reasons” were hinted at “which women cannot 
understand.” It is due to women that they should know the truth. 


A Great Many Years Ago a German physician, of 
unquestioned standing, was “said to have said” that “the 
sowing of wild oats” on the part of a man, in his younger 
days, was in accordance with his physical or hygienic 
necessities. He was reported as having said, too, that a life 
free from such an indulgence was all very well from a moral 
and ethical standpoint, ■ but that when the “ physical 
necessities” were considered it did not, and would not, 
hold good. A statement so inviting in its subject, and so 
comforting in its justification of a world-prevailing evil, was, of course, 
seized upon with avidity, and within a few months it had crossed every 
ocean in the world, and been duly heralded in every channel of printed 
publicity. Folks believed it because they wanted to believe it. Physicians 
accepted it, repeated it, and, naturally, with the weight of medical repetition 
behind it, it was not long before a large part of the public accepted the 
statement as a well-grounded medical fact. And it is this today. 


So MUCH Can One Man Do: not the German physician 
who is “ said to have said” it, but the man who thought the 
physician said it, and gave to the public as a fact what was 
an absolute perversion of what he did say. For the German 
physician never said what he is reported to have said. 
What he did say came out later when the erroneous state¬ 
ment began to be heralded, and it was this: that “the 
sowing of wild oats” on the part of a young man was 
strangely enough believed by many, both medical and 
non-medical men alike, to be a physical necessity, whereas from no medical 
studies or investigations, atiywhere attainable, would such a “physical necessity ” 
hold good. A slightly different statement! But the truth never caught up 
with the lie. It seldom does. And in perhaps no other single instance 
was a lie destined to do such incalculable damage. The medical profession 
has suffered from it, and, despite all that the most careful students of 
physiology could say, the lying statement has lived. 

Of late, however, there has arisen a strong and insistent resolve among 
the foremost medical bodies and the acknowledged authorities of physiology 
and pathology to get from under the lie, and greater and more effectively- 
organized efforts are being made today than ever before to reach the great 
public with honest teachings on this vital topic. But the popular press is, 
by reason of a false notion, closed to the dissemination of such knowledge, 
and the medical papers never reach the public. 


All the Great Medical Organizations the world 
over stand as an absolute unit on the fallacy of the “ wild- 
oats ” theory. Instead of the popular fallacy that a young 
man is physically the worse for a clean, moral life, the 
entire weight of evidence of the world’s foremost medical 
knowledge is unreservedly of the opinion that he is phys¬ 
ically better for it. The distinguished specialists of the 
International Brussels Congress declared, as a body, that 
a clean, moral life for a man “is not prejudicial to health, 
but, on the contrary, is to be recommended from a purely hygienic point of 
view.” The foremost German medical society took up the same ground. 
Fournier, one of the greatest specialists in the world, said of the so-called 
physical dangers of strict morality in men, “ I do not know them.” The 
foremost society in America for the study of this whole subject stamps the 
“wild-oats” fallacy as one of “the most dangerous errors to be counter¬ 
acted,” and roundly condemns the idea almost universally prevalent among 
young men that “the sowing of wild oats” is a “physical necessity, 
essential to their health.” Young men everywhere should know, says this 
society, that a clean moral life is compatible with the highest physical and 
mental vigor, and that not alone does “ physiology clearly teach this,” but 
also that “ the experience of athletes, sportsmen, scholars and others is 
absolutely conclusive upon this point.” 

These words come not from men who do not know, or who talk idly. 
They come from men of the world, strong, virile and in the very midst of 
the world’s achievements, like Lyman Abbott and Felix Adler; from physi¬ 
cians of the highest repute, such as Dr. Edward G. Janeway, Dr. Edward L. 
Keyes, Dr. William Osier, Dr. Howard A. Kelly, Dr. L. Bolton Bangs, 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow, and scores of others. They are the men who are 
sponsors for these statements—men who know the world of men and what 
that world stands for. 


The Truth of the Question lies in the very opposite 
of the “ wild-oats ” theory. Of course, this point of view is 
at variance with the popular notion on this subject. But 
that is solely because the prevalent notion is baseless and 
has been blindly accepted. No actual medical ground has 
ever existed for it, any more than for the generally-accepted 
statement that it is only the rare man, the vastly excep¬ 
tional man, who reaches years of manhood with the record 
of a clean life behind him. Statistics of this kind are 
always difficult to secure: almost impossible. Yet enough, and of an 
' authoritative order, have been secured to disprove this alleged rarity. A 
physician of long experience, and having the entire confidence of a 
number of his male patients, during an inquiry extending over three years 
found the percentage of such lives to excite even his own astonishment. 
“I was amazed,” he said, “to find six in a certain set of ten men, whereas 
I expected to find exactly the opposite ratio. And the most significant 
fact,” he added, “was that the six men who had allowed their common- 
sense and decency to sway their lives had risen, in each case, to positions 
of eminence and power, and were today—although one was fifty-one and 
another sixty-nine—in the full enjoyment of their activities. The other 
four had not, in a single instance, risen above subordinate positions. Of 
course, I do not mean to say that the one fact implies the other—I merely 
cite a fact as I found it.” 


The President of One of our five large universities 
recently conducted an experimental comparison between 
twelve students. In order to classify them, six belonged 
to the “wild-oats” class; the other six did not. With 
their own consent, in order to demonstrate a belief in 
which each was firmly convinced and keenly interested, 
an experimental record of efficiency in studies was kept. 
At the end of the term the twelve came together, at the 
invitation of the President (himself not by any means a 
strong believer in the abstinence from “wild oats”), and it was unanimously 
agreed, as one of the “wild-oats” students afterward expressed it, that 
“the other chaps had us whipped to a finish.” And he added: “The truth 
is, I think, that ‘Prexy’ was as much surprised as we were at the showing. 
It taught us chaps something that I for one wouldn’t have believed in 
any other way.” And at the last term the same experiment was repeated 
with ten other students of the same university, and this second experiment 
produced practically the same results. 


All This Does Not Prove Anything New to students 
of human nature. But it will be a revelation to those who 
have firmly—and backed by medical authority, too— 
believed not only in the rarity of clean moral habits in men, 
but also in the physical and hygienic reasons advanced 
against such habits. The words “medical authority” 
are used here, and correctly so. Too many physicians, 
either incompetent or too lazy to ascertain the truth 
for themselves, have advocated directly to young men 
the noxious “wild-oats” fallacy as a necessary element of good health. Here 
a tremendous amount of harm has been done. It is a good deal to expect 
of a young man that he shall exercise will-power and refrain from a 
departure from moral standards which his own doctor, in whom he has been 
taught to have confidence, tells him “is necessary to his health,” generally 
with the even more dangerous proviso added, “within limitations, of 
course.” If there is need of a clearer understanding of the truth of this 
noxious fallacy of “sowing wild oats” on the part of what we call the public 
at large, there is also a vital need of more enlightenment on the subject on 
the part of an all-too-large percentage of the physicians who have per¬ 
sisted for years in densely and apishly keeping alive a life-destroying lie. 
Any physician, no matter what his standing, may well be distrusted when 
he does other than refute this fallacy. 


Every Woman Can Accept This as a Fact— that the 
most careful studies in physiology give the absolute lie to 
the “wild-oats” fiction; that, as Dr. Prince Morrow has 
well said, it refutes, and refutes absolutely, that wretched 
sophistry which would strip masculine immorality of its 
guilt and make of it a pardonable pastime, even in a h) gienic 
sense. On the other hand, what physiology does reveal and 
clearly teaches, and what is confirmed by experience, is 
that a clean life is compatible with the highest mental 
and physical vigor: that no man was ever better for “sowing his wild oats,” 
or worse for not sowing them. There is not the slightest shadow of support 
in any teachings of physiology or hygiene for the present double standard 
of morality of the sexes. What is morally right and physically well for a 
woman is equally right and well for a man. 
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“ Please Do Not Let Your Child Drink out of that 
cup,” said a woman in a railroad car to a father leading 
his five-year-old little girl to the water-cooler. “ The man 
who has just passed into the smoking-car drank out of it, 
and I know what I am talking about when I say that he 
has a loathsome disease. I am a trained nurse.” 

The father laughed, and giving the child a cup of the 
water said to the nurse: “ Oh, when you’re traveling you’ve 
got to take things as they come. My little girl is thirsty.” 

The nurse sank into her seat in despair. Then recovering herself 
quickly she sought the mother of the child and whispered in her ear. The 
mother’s face took on a horrified look, and she took her handkerchief and 
attempted to cleanse the child’s mouth. Then she spoke to her husband, 
who wrathfully walked up to the cooler, took the cup, threw it out of the 
car door and thanked the nurse profusely. “ But,” thought the nurse to 
herself, “perhaps the harm has been done.” 


On a Local Train a Man Stopped at the water- 
cooler and took a drink. Two, three glasses only sufficed 
to quench his thirst. When he turned around it was pain¬ 
fully evident to the most unobserving that he was a victim 
of tuberculosis. And yet between the next four stations 
five men, two women and eight children drank from that 
same glass. For forty miles on that train this went on: 
three men drinking from that public glass on whose faces 
were plainly stamped the traces of contagious disease. 
Among all those who came to that cooler for a drink not a single person 
used a private drinking-cup. All those persons had exposed themselves 
to tuberculosis and the other diseases of the previous drinkers. And this 
goes on in hundreds of railroad cars, and will go on this summer, while 
thousands marvel where they contract disease that brings years of suffering 
to themselves and to others. 

And this same dangerous menace to public health goes on in depart¬ 
ment stores: in parks: in public buildings and in hotels. And yet we 
wonder at the appalling spread of the fearful “black plague” and “white 
plague.” When will we learn that the public drinking-cup is one of the 
most dangerous of public evils for the communication of disease that we 
have today? Children “must have a drink,” we say: our own thirst “must 
be quenched,” we argue, and we seek the fountain, no, not of water but of 
disease: almost sure: almost inevitable in its deadly infection. 


A Deal of Good Work for Others runs to waste for 
want of unremitting and persevering effort. Not long ago 
several young girls founded a club for little girls about 
twelve years old. This was in a suburban town, and all 
the young women lived in pleasant homes, surrounded by 
trees and verdure. When summer came the club was 
closed because no one was willing to give up any portion 
of her three months’ vacation. Of course, the summer 
was the time when the children especially needed the good 
influence and innocent amusements provided for them, and which could 
have been made peculiarly possible on the grounds of the homes of the 
members. The fact, too, was overlooked that the summer months are a 
period of great danger and temptation to children whose homes afford little 
variety. 

To work a charity in this way is to be like the snail which crawled up 
twelve inches during the day and fell back eleven every night. Almost all 
is lost in the summer that has been gained in the winter. Nothing worth 
doing can be accomplished without some sacrifice. If those engaged in 
bettering the lives of others want their work to count let them hold fast to 
the children or the people for whom their efforts are intended. If necessarily 
absent, let some one supply their place. Their work will be ten times as 
effective as the same amount of time and labor given in one season and 
stopped at another. 

This is the lesson of the Good Samaritan. He did not merely carry 
the wounded man to the inn. He left two-pence that the man might be 
cared for so long as he needed care. 


They Did an Excellent Thing in Indiana: exactly 
what ought to be done everywhere. Not long ago the State 
Board of Health in Indianapolis descended upon a lot of 
street pedlers who sell candies, popcorn and other confec¬ 
tions. On the stands of these pedlers the Board placed little 
laboratory plates, no more and no less protected than the 
candies offered for sale. The wind blew upon those plates, 
and the dust descended thereupon. The busy and curious 
fly came to examine, and, neglecting to wipe his feet, in his 
haste, added his contribution of germs. After five minutes of exposure to 
wind, dust and flies, a three-inch plate was taken to the laboratory, where 
some three thousand distinct colonies of bacilli were discovered on it. Now 
the average bacillus is a very industrious colonizer. The colonies spread 
and grew, and when the story of them got into the newspapers the public 
stomach rose in wrath and other violent emotions, and every street pedler 
was forced to put his merchandise under protecting glass, and do it quickly. 
Naturally, the virtuous, rent-paying merchants wagged approving heads and 
said it served the rascals right. Then the same health authorities visited 
the department stores of these virtuous, rent-paying merchants, where rare 
perfumes and tuberculosis-infected dust are wafted about, and fined them in 
a police court for not keeping their sweetmeats properly covered up. Now 
the sweet-toothed folk of Indianapolis are, at least, getting cleaner candies. 
But not every State has a Board of Health that is as regardful of health 
as is the Indiana Board. So it is a neat and timely question to ask those 
who buy candies at unprotected stands or counters all over the country: 
What do you eat with your candy—typhoid germs or the bacilli of 
tuberculosis? 


To Take a Plain Farm, “where a man was born,” and 
that man Abraham Lincoln, and change it into a splendid 
memorial, is what 50,000 men, from the President of the 
United States to the humblest laborer, have enrolled them¬ 
selves to do. The farm of 110 acres, located about fifty 
miles from Louisville, Kentucky, was bought in 1905 and 
presented to an organization that was formed to develop the 
land into a memorial which should, by a large pillar, com¬ 
memorate the spot where Lincoln was born, and the erection 
of a memorial building into which should be put the log cabin in which the 
great President first saw the light—the whole to be made into a beautiful 
park. On February ttvelfth next, the one-hundredth anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birth, the “farm” will be dedicated to the American nation by President 
Roosevelt. It is now desired that 50,000 American women may be added to 
the 50,000 American men already enrolled in “ The Lincoln Farm Associa¬ 
tion,” and the names of women in every community who are willing to form 
little local committees to get these 50,000 women are asked for. What 
mother of a son to whom the name of Lincoln has been and will be an 
inspiration would not help in this way to memorialize perpetually the most 
priceless farm in the United States? Your name and address and your 
willingness to form a little “ Lincoln Farm ” committee are all that is desired, 
sent to The Lincoln Farm Association, at 74 Broadway, New York City. Is 
it too much to' hope that thousands of our women readers may do this: in 
the name and to the memory of Lincoln ? 


There is a “Yanking” Mother who has a good deal 
to answer for. Watch her on the street with a toddling 
youngster when she comes to a high step. It never occurs 
to this woman to stoop and put her hands under his arms 
and lift the little youngster up or down. She merely 
tightens her hold on his little hand and swings him down 
or “yanks” him up. The delicacy of a young child’s 
tendons and muscles is little known or considered by the 
“ yanking ” mother, and when the child gets to be one-sided, 
with one shoulder higher than the other, or with a crooked back, or with a 
displaced spinal column, often incurable, it is always this mother who 
grievingly wonders why. If such a woman were occasionally “yanked” up 
or down a high step she might be brought to realize “why.” 


Let a Young Fellow Say to Himself as he starts out 
in life: “I am going to be honest: I won’t lie: no betting 
nor gambling for me: and from drunkenness and sensuality 
I’m going to keep myself clean”; and he knows that such 
resolutions are, practically, a declaration of war. They 
mean daily difficulty. They are concerned with common¬ 
place temptations, and the conquest of them all will not 
make of him a hero in the esteem of general society. But 
that means that they are just so much the more heroic. 
For heroism is not a matter of applause. It is not an affair which needs 
for its performance the expectation of a multitude. It is not necessarily 
dramatic. The hero is the man who does the right thing when it is terribly 
hard to do it, and when other people are afraid. There are young men of 
high spirits, ready for adventures, who are sincerely desirous to be decent 
men. They have no instinctive liking for the unclean. But they go the 
way of the crowd because they are afraid to do anything else. They do 
not dare to stand alone and say: “No: not that. Fun, yes; but no dirt.” 
And yet that is exactly the type of young man that we need most of all in 
the world today: not so much the brilliant chap: the young fellow of 
unusual attainments: but the one of moral nerve: the one who will glorify 
the common task: who has a backbone where others have a wishbone. 


Most of Us Dread Illness and Suffering. But we 
forget that no other elements in human life so surely put 
a certain refining touch into our characters, provided we 
accept them with a smile. Then they leave their unmis¬ 
takable marks of worth on our lives. Those who rebel 
against sorrow, who complain, never reap its richest 
reward. The blessing that comes with sorrow becomes the 
greater only when we take the key of suffering which God 
Himself puts into our hands to unlock other sorrowing, 
suffering hearts and share with them the comfort we ourselves have received. 
It is easy enough to be bright and happy when everything is full of sunshine, 
and we are strong and vigorous. But then we deserve no credit for our 
cheer. It is after we have been disappointed, and one thing after another 
has been taken away from us—our dear ones perhaps, our home, our every¬ 
day comforts, and our health and strength—it is then that God listens to hear 
who is singing and who is whistling cheerily. Then He picks out this 
man, this woman, this child as “worth while,” and He works over them and 
watches them and caresses them with His love, for they are His chosen 
children—.made “perfect through suffering.” 

“He gives His angels charge o’er them that sleep, but He Himself 
watches with them who wake.” 


Still the List of Foolish Women Grows. One 
would imagine that a woman with even a grain of common- 
sense would hesitate to use a “ patent medicine ” in con¬ 
nection with her eyes—perhaps the most delicate organs 
of the human body. But not so: 

“ Mrs.-had been suffering with an affliction of 

the eyes, both of which were being treated. A 
friend advised her to take an eye-medicine that 
was largely advertised which it was claimed would 
be of great help to her. She used the medicine as outlined and 
after a few applications became totally blind.” 
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A Honeymoon Romance by the Author of ‘Titus ' 1 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 





from what Lizzie is,” Mrs. Carroll said 
warmly. ‘ ‘ lit my time healthy girls 
didn’t lie in bed till ten o’clock. Many’s 
the time I’ve danced till twelve and 
been up in the morning at five ’tending to 
my work. You indulge Lizzie too much ; 
and if that young Bixler-” 

“ His name is Brewster, Mother; and 
they say he comes of a fine old Boston 
family.” 

“Well, Brewster or Bixler; it will 
make no difference to Lizzie, you’ll find ; 
and I’ll tell you, Daughter, when a girl 
like Lizzie offers to eat bread and milk 
for breakfast you can expect almost any¬ 
thing. I’ll never forget the way you ate 
a boiled egg for breakfast every morning 
for a week —and you couldn’t bear eggs 
— about the time the Doctor was getting 
serious. I mistrusted there was some¬ 
thing to pay, and I wasn’t mistaken.” 


Mrs. North sighed vaguely. Then her 
tired brown eyes lighted up with a smile. 

‘ * I had letters from both the boys this 
morning,” she said. ‘ * Frank has passed 
all his mid-year examinations, and Elliot 
has just made the ’varsity gym team.” 

“ Made the what?” 

”1 don’t quite understand myself,” 
acknowledged Mrs. North, “but that’s 
what he said. He said he’d have his 
numerals to show us when he came 
home Easter.” 

Elizabeth, fresh as a dewy rose and 
radiant with her new happiness, came 
into the room just as Mrs. Carroll folded 
the last sheet of the college letters.- 
“ I’ll ask Lizzie,” she said. “Lizzie, 
what is a g-y-m team?” 

“Oh, Grandma!” protested the girl, 
“ please don’t call me ‘Lizzie.’ Bessie 


NORTH’S wife, attired 
her dressing-gown and slippers, 
noiselessly tilted the shutter of the 
old-fashioned inside blind and 
peered cautiously out. The moon 
was shining splendidly in the dark 
sky, and the empty street seemed 
almost as light as day. It had 
been snowing earlier in the even¬ 
ing, Mrs. North observed absent- 
mindedly, and the clinging drifts 
weighed the dark evergreens on each side of the gate 
almost to the ground. A dog barked noisily ‘from his 
kennel in a neighboring yard, and a chorus of answering 
barks acknowledged the signal; some one was coming 
along the moonlit street. There were two figures, as Mrs. 
North had expected ; she craned her plump neck anxiously 
forward as the gate clicked, and a light, girlish laugh 
floated up on the frosty air. 

“ Dear, dear!” she murmured, “I do hope Bessie will 
come right into the house-. It is too cold to stand outside 
talking.” 

Apparently the young persons below did not think so. 
They stood in the bright moonlight in full view of the 
anxious watcher behind the shutter, the man’s tall figure 
bent eagerly toward the girl, whose delicate profile Mrs. 
North could see distinctly under the coquettish sweep of 
the broad hat-brim. 

“The child ought to have worn her high overshoes,” she 
was thinking, when she was startled by the vision of the 
tall, broad figure stooping over the short, slight one. 


The key clicked in the lock and there was the sound of a 
fight foot on the carpeted stair. 

"Mrs. North opened her door softly. “Is that you, 
Bessie?” 

“ Yes, Mother.” 

“ Isn’t it very late, Child?” 

“ It is only half-past eleven.” 

“ Did Louise go with you?” 

“ No, Mother, she had a sore throat, and it was snowing; 
so her aunt wouldn’t allow her to go.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. North’s voice exn 
approval. 

‘I’m sure I don’t see why I must always have some 
other girl along—and Louise Glenny of all persons! 
I couldn't help being a little bit glad that she couldn’t go.” 

“ Did you have a nice time, dear?” 

The girl turned a radiant face upon her mother. ‘ * Oh, 
• .- had a lovely time 1” she murmured. “ I — I’ll tell you 
about it tomorrow. Is Father home?” 

” Yes, he came in early tonight and went right to bed. 
I pe the telephone bell won’t ring again before morning. ” 

The girl laughed softly. “You might take off the 
receiver,” she suggested. “ Poor daddy!” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t do that. Your father would never 
forgive me. I’ll watch out for it and answer it, and if it’s 
Mrs. Salter again with one of her imaginary sinking spells 
I’m going to tell her the Doctor won’t be in before six in the 
morning; I do hope.it isn’t wrong to deceive that much; 
but your father isn’t made of iron, whatever some people 
may think.” 

The girl laughed again, a low murmur of joy. “Good¬ 
night, dear little mother, ’ ’ she said caressingly. “You are 


always watching and waiting for some one, aren’t you? 
But you needn’t have worried about me.” She stooped 
and kissed her mother, her eyes shining like stars; then 
hurried away to hide the blush which swept her face and 

“ Dear, dear!” sighed Mrs. North, as she crept back to 
her couch drawn close to the muffled telephone, “ I sup¬ 
pose I ought to have spoken to her father before this, but 
he is always so busy I hardly have time to say two words 
to him. Besides, he thinks Bessie is only a child.” 

The girl was’taking off her hat and cloak in her own 
room. How long ago it seemed since she had put them 
on. She was still conscious of his first kisses, and looked 
in her mirror, as if half expecting to see some visible 
token of them. 

“ I am so happy—so happy!” she murmured to the 
radiant reflection which smiled back at her from out 
its shadowy depths. 

She sank to her knees after a while and buried her face 
in the coverlid of her little bed. But she could think of 
nothing but the look in his eyes, when he had said 
“I love you,” and of the thrilling touch of his lips on 
hers. She crept into bed and lay there in a wide-eyed 
rapture, while the village clock struck one, and after 
a long, blissful interval, two. Then she fell asleep, and 
did not hear the telephone bell which called her. tired 
father from his bed between three and four o’clock. 


She was still rosily asleep and dreaming when Mrs. 
North came softly into the room in the broad sunlight 
of the winter morning. 

“ Isn’t Lizzie awake yet?” inquired a brisk voice 
from the hall. * ‘ My, my 1 but girls are idle creatures 
nowadays! ” 

The owner of the voice followed this dictum with a 
quick patter of softly-shod feet. 

“ I didn’t like to call her, Mother,” apologized Mrs. 
North. “ She came in late, and-” 

Grandmother Carroll pursed up her small, wise 
mouth. “I heard her,” she said, “and that young 
man with her. I don’t know. Daughter, but that we 
ought to inquire into his prospects and character a little 
more carefully, if he’s to be allowed to come here so 
constant. Lizzie’s very young, and-” 

“Oh, Grandma!” protested a drowsy voice from 
the pillows, * ‘ I’m twenty 1 ” 

‘ 1 Twenty ; yes, I know you’re twenty, my dear; quite 
old enough, I should say, to be out of bed before nine 
in the morning.” 

“ It wasn’t her fault, Mother; I didn’t call her.” 

The girl was gazing at the two round, matronly figures 
at the foot of the bed, her laughing eyes grown sud¬ 
denly serious. “I’ll get up at once,” she said with 
decision, “and I’ll eat bread and milk for breakfast; I 
sha’n’t mind.” 

“She’s got something on her mind,” whispered Mrs. 
North to her mother, as the two pattered softly downstairs. 

“I shouldn’t wonder,” responded Grandmother Carroll 
briskly. 1 ‘ I mistrust but what that young Bowser may 
have been putting notions into her head. I hope you’ll be 
firm with her, Daughter; she’s much too young for any¬ 
thing of that sort.” 

“ You were married when you were eighteen, Mother; 
and I was barely twenty, you know.” 


and besides, you promised me you 

“Lizzie was a good-enough name for your mother,” 
said Grandma briskly. “ Your father courted and married 
her under that name, and he didn’t mind.” Her keen old 
eyes behind their shining glasses dwelt triumphantly on the 
girl’s changing color. “You needn’t tell me!’’she fin¬ 
ished irrelevantly. 

But Elizabeth had possessed herself of the letters, and 
was-already deep in a laughing perusal of Elliot’s scrawl. 
“Oh, how splendid 1 ’ ’ she cried; ‘ * he’s made the ’ varsity — 
on his ring work, too 1” 

“I don’t pretend to understand what particular work 
Elliot is referring to,” observed Grandma with studied 
mildness. “ Is it some sort of mathematics?” 


“‘Why Did You Ask My Girl to Marry You?”’ 

Elizabeth sprang up and flung both arms about the 
smiling old lady. “You dear little hypocritical 
Grandma! ; ’ she said; ‘‘you know perfectly well that it isn’t 
any study at all, but just gymnastic work — all sorts of 
stunts, swinging on rings and doing back and front levers 
and shoulder stands and all that sort of thing. Elliot has 
such magnificent muscles he can do anything, and better 
than any one else, and that’s why he’s on the ’varsity, you 

“Thank you, Elizabeth,” said Grandma tranquilly. 
“ I’d entirely forgotten that young men don’t go to college 
now to study their lessons.. My memory is getting poor.” 
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“ No, Grandma, dear, it isn’t. You remember every¬ 
thing a thousand times better than any one else ; and, 
what is more, you know it. . But, of course, Elliot 
studies — he has to. Mr. Brewster says he thinks Elliot 
is one of the finest boys he knows. He thinks he 
would make a splendid engineer. He admires Frank, 
too, immensely, and-” 

“What does the young man think of Elizabeth?” 
asked Mrs. Carroll with a wise smile. 

“ He —oh, Grandma, I —didn’t mean to tell just yet, 
but he — I-” 

“There, there, Child! Better go and find your 
mother. I mistrust she’s getting you a hot breakfast.” 
She drew the girl into her soft old arms and kissed her 
twice. 

Elizabeth sprang up all in a lovely flame of blushes 
and ran out of the room. 

II 

W HEN Samuel Herrick Brewster, B. S. and Civil 
Engineer, late of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, came to Innisfield for the purpose of join¬ 
ing the corps of engineers already at work on a new and 
improved system of water-works, he had not the slight¬ 
est intention of falling seriously in love. His ideas with 
regard to matrimony, though delightfully vague in their 
general character, were sufficiently clear-cut and decided 
in one important particular—which he had been careful to 
expound at length to those impetuous undergraduates of 
his fraternity who had appeared to need friendly counsel 
from their elders. “A man,” said young Brewster 
conclusively, ‘ * has no business to marry till he can feel 
solid ground under his feet. He should be thoroughly 
established in his profession and well able to pay the 
shot.” 

When this sapient young gentleman first met Elizabeth 
North he was disposed to regard her as a very nice, 
intelligent sort of girl, with remarkably handsome brown 
eyes. On the occasion of his third meeting with the 
young lady he found himself, rather to his surprise, tell¬ 
ing her about his successful work in “ Tech,” and of how 
he hoped to “get somewhere” in his profession some 
day. Elizabeth in her turn had confided to him her 
disappointment in not being able to go to Wellesley, and 
her ambitious attempts to keep up with Marion Evans, 
who was in her Sophomore year, in literature and music. 
She played Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu for him on 
Mrs. North’s garrulous old piano; and as her slender 
fingers twinkled over the yellow keys he caught himself 
wondering how much a first-class instrument would cost. 
In the course of a month he had fallen into the habit of 
strolling home with Elizabeth after church, and twice 
Mrs. North, in the kindness of her motherly heart, had 
asked him to dinner. 

As for Doctor North, that overworked physician was 
seldom to be seen, being apparently in a chronic state 
of hastily and energetically climbing into his gig, and as 
energetically and hastily climbing out again. He had 
hurriedly shaken hands with young Brewster, and made 
him welcome to his house in one of the brief intervals 
between office hours and the ever-waiting gig. After 
that, it is fair to state, the worthy Doctor had completely 
forgotten that such a person as Samuel Herrick 
Brewster, B. S., C. E., existed. One may judge there¬ 
fore of his feelings when his wife chose a moment of 
relaxation between a carefully-cooked dinner and an 
expected summons by telephone to acquaint him with 
the fact of their daughter’s engagement. 

“Engaged?” exclaimed the Doctor, starting out of 
his chair. “ Bess — engaged! Oh, I guess not. I 
sha’n’t allow anything of the sort, she’s nothing but a 
child; and as for this young fellow — what’d you say his 
name was? YVe don’t know him! ” 


“Now, Mother, what made you? I wanted to tell 
Daddy myself. Oh, Daddy, he’s the dearest person in 
the world!” Then, as Elizabeth caught the hurt, 
bewildered look in her father’s eyes, she perched on his 
knee in the old familiar fashion. “ It seems sudden— 
to you, I know,” she murmured, “but really it isn’t. 
Daddy. Why, we’ve known each other since last 
summer!” 

“ I’m afraid I’m very stupid, Child, but I don’t believe 
I understand. You don’t mean to tell me that you have 
been thinking of—of getting married, and to a man I 
don’t know even!” Doctor North shook his head 
decidedly. 

“ But you do know him, Daddy; he’s been here ever 
so many times. Of course,” she added with a touch 
of laughing malice, “ lie’s perfectly well, and you 
seldom notice well people, even when they’re in your 
own family.” 

“I don’t have time, Bess,” admitted the Doctor 
soberly; “there are too many of the other sort. But 
now about this young— Brewster — eh? You have him 
come ’round, in office hours, say, and I’ll try to make 
the young man’s further acquaintance before we talk 
about an engagement.” 

The girl kissed her father dutifully. “ I want you to 
get "acquainted with him, Daddy,” she said sweetly, 
“ but we are engaged.” 

That same afternoon Doctor North, looking worried 
and-anxious after a prolonged conference with the village 
hypochondriac, who had come to the office fully charged 
with symptoms oi a new and distinguished disease lately 
imported from Europe, found himself face to face with a 
tall, fresh-faced young man. This new visitor came 
into the office bringing with him a breath of the wintry 
air and a general appearance of breezy health which 
caused the hypochondriac to look up sourly in the act of 
putting on her rubbers. 

“If that new medicine doesn’t relieve that terrible 
feelin’ in my epigastrium, Doctor — an’ I don’t believe 
it’s a-goin’ to — I’ll let you know,” she remarked 
acidly. “You needn’t be surprised to be called ’most 
any time between now an’ mornin’, for, as I told Mr. 
Salter, I ain’t a-goin’ to suffer as I did last night for 
nobody.” 

“Good-afternoon, Mrs. Salter,” said the Doctor 
emphatically. “ Now then, young man, what can I do 

The young man in question colored boyishly. “ I 
shouldn’t have ventured to call upon you during your 
office hours, Doctor North, but I understood from 


Elizabeth that you could be seen-at no other time ; so 
I’m here.” 

“Elizabeth — eh? Yes, yes, I see. I — er — didn’t 
recall your face for the moment. Just come into my 
private office for a minute or two, Mr. Brewster.” 

The worthy Doctor handed his visitor a chair facing 
the light. Then he seated himself and stared keenly at 
the young engineer, who, on his part, bore the scrutiny 
with a sturdy self-possession which pleased the Doctor in 
spite of himself. 

“Elizabeth told you of our engagement, I believe, sir?” 

“She told me something of the sort—yes!” admitted 
the Doctor testily. “ I said to her that I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t consider an engagement between you at 
present. Did she tell you that?” 

“I was told that you wished to make my further 
acquaintance. I should like, if you have the time, to 
tell you something about myself, You have the right to 

The Doctor nodded frowningly. “ If you expect me 

— at any time in the future, you understand — to give 
you my only daughter I certainly am entitled to know 

— everything.” 

The young man looked the Doctor squarely in the eyes 
during the longish pause that followed. “There isn’t 
much to tell,” he said. “My father and mother are 
dead. I have one sister, older than I, married to one of 
the best fellows in the world and living West. I made 
my home with them till I came to ‘ Tech.’ You can ask 
any of the professors there about me. They’ll tell you 
that I worked. I was graduated a year ago last June. 
Since then I’ve been at work at my profession. I’m 
getting twelve hundred a year now, but-” 

“Stop right there. YVhy did you ask my girl to 

^“Because I loved her.” 

“ Hum 1 And she — er—iancies that she loves you — 
eh?” 

A dark flush swept over Samuel Brewster’s ingenuous 
young face. “ She does love me,” was all he said. 
But he said it in a tone which suddenly brought back the 
older man’s vanished youth. 


There was a short silence; then the Doctor arose so 
abruptly that he nearly upset his chair. “Well!” he 
said, “I’ve got to go to Boston tomorrow on a case, and 
I’ll see those professors of yours for one thing; I know 
Collins. Not that he or anybody else can tell me all 
about you — not by a long shot. I know boys and 
young men well enough for that. But you see, sir, I — 
love my girl, too, and I —I’ll say good-afternoon, sir.” 

He threw the door wide with an impatient hand. 
“ Ah, Mrs. Tewksbury, you’re next, I believe. Walk 
right in.” 

An hour later, when the door had finally closed on his 
last patient, Doctor North sat still in his chair, apparently 
lost in thought. His dinner was wa'iting, he knew, and 
a round of visits must be made immediately thereafter, 
yet he did not stir. He was thinking, curiously enough, 
of the time when his daughter Elizabeth was a baby. 
What a round, pink little face she had, to be sure, and 
what a strong, healthy, plump little body. He could 
almost hear the unsteady feet toddling across the breadth 
of dingy oilcloth which carpeted his office floor. 
“ Daddy, Daddy !” her sweet, imperious voice was, cry¬ 
ing. “ I’m tomin’ to see you, Daddy 1 ” 

His eyes were wet when he finally stumbled to his 
feet. Then suddenly he felt a pair of warm arms about 
his neck and a dozen butterfly kisses dropped on his 
cheeks, his hair, his forehead. 1 ‘ Daddy, dear, he came, 
didn’t he? I saw him go away. I hope you weren’t — 
cruel to him — oh, Daddy!” 

“ No, Daughter, I wasn’t exactly cruel to him. But 
didn’t the young man stop to talk it over with you?” 

“ No, Daddy; I thought he would, of course, but he 
just waved his hand for good-by, and I —was frightened 

“ Didn’t stop to talk it over —eh? Say,'I like that! 
To tell you the truth, Bess, I — rather like him. Good, 
clear, steady eyes, good all-around constitution, I should 

say, and if- Oh, come, come, Child; we’d better be 

getting in to dinner or your mother will be anxious. 
But I want you to understand, Miss, that your old daddy 
has no notion of playing second fiddle to any youngster’s 
first, however tall and good-looking he may be.” 

And, singularly enough, Elizabeth appeared to be 
perfectly satisfied with this paternal dictum. “I knew 
you’d like him,” she said, slipping her small hand into 
her father’s big one. ‘ ‘ Any sensible person would know 
he was good just from looking at him.” 

“Hum! Well, well, that may be so.^ I’ll talk to 
Collins and see what he has to say. Collins is a man of 
very good judgment; I value his opinion highly.” 

“ Don’t you value mine, Daddy?” asked Elizabeth, 
with an irresistible dimple appearing and disappearing 
at the corner of her mouth. 

“On some subjects, my dear,” replied the Doctor 
soberly, “ but —er—on this particular one I fancy you 
may be slightly prejudiced.” 


Ill 

T HE question of “ wherewithal shall we be clothed?” 

which has vexed the world since its beginning in 
the garden “ planted eastward in Eden,” confronts the 
children of Eve so persistently at every serious crisis of 
life that one is forced to the conclusion that clothes sus¬ 
tain a very real and vital relation to destiny. Even 
Solomon in all his glory must earnestly have considered 
the color and texture of his famous robes of state when 
he was making ready to dazzle the eyes of the Queen of 
Sheba; and the Jewish Esther’s royal apparel and 
Joseph’s coat of many colors played'important parts in 
the history of a nation. 

Elizabeth North had been engaged to be married to 
Samuel Brewster exactly a fortnight when the age-long 
question presented itself to her attention. It was per¬ 
haps inevitable that she should have thought specula¬ 
tively of her wedding gown, but in the sweet amaze of 
her new and surprising happiness she might have gone on 
wearing her simple girlish frocks quite unaware of its 
relation to her wardrobe. She owed her awakening to 
Miss Evelyn Tripp. Ill-natured persons, of whom there 
were the usual number to be found in Innisfield, declared 
that Evelyn Tripp was thirty-five if she was a day, though 


she dressed like sixteen, and furthermore, that her 
boasted social popularity in Boston was a figment of her 
own vivid imagination. Elizabeth North, however, had 
always admired Miss Tripp in the shy, distant fashion 
suited to the great gulf which appeared to exist b.etween 
the fashionable lady from Boston and the young daughter 
of the country Doctor. Miss Tripp was unquestionably 
elegant, and her smart gowns and the large picture hats 
she affected had created quite their usual sensation in 
Innisfield, where the slow-spreading ripples of fashion 
were viewed with a certain stern disfavor as being linked 
in some vague manner with irreligion of a dangerous sort. 


When, therefore, Elizabeth encountered Miss Tripp on 
the street she was unaffectedly surprised when that lady 
stopped her, holding out both hands in a pretty, impul- 

“ I was just on my way to see you, dear, but if you are 
going out, of course I’ll come another day. My dear, 
I’ve seen him, and he’s simply perfect 1 I really couldn’t 
wait to tell you. Do tell me when you are to be mar¬ 
ried ? In June, I hope, for then I shall be here to help 1 ” 

Elizabeth blushed with surprise and pleasure. “ I — 
we haven’t thought about being married — yet,” she 
acknowledged. Then, with a sudden access of her new 
dignity, “Mr. Brewster expects to return to Boston in 
the spring. The work here will be finished by then.” 

Miss Tripp’s eyes brightened with a speculative gleam. 

‘ ‘ Oh, then you will live in Boston 1 How delighted I am 
to hear that! You know, of course, that your fiancd is 
related to Mrs. Mortimer Van Duser? You didn’t? But 
of course you must have heard of Mrs. Van Duser? I 
am so glad for you, my dear ; if everything is managed 
properly you will have an entree to the most exclusive 
circles.” Elizabeth wished confusedly that Miss Tripp 
would not talk to her about her engagement. She felt 
that it was too sacred, too wonderful a thing to discuss 
on the street with a mere acquaintance. Yet all the 
while she was rosily conscious of her new ring which she 
could feel under her glove, and a childish desire to 
uncover its astonishing brilliancy before such warmly 
appreciative eyes presently overcame her desire to escape. 

“Won’t you walk home with me!” she asked. 
“ Mother will be so glad to see you.” 

“Oh, thank you! Indeed, I was coming to condole 
with your dear mother as well as to wish you all sorts of 
happiness. I’ve so often spoken of you to my friends 

Elizabeth wondered what Miss Tripp could possibly 
have said about her to her friends in Boston. But she was 
assured by Miss Tripp’s brilliant smile that it had been 
something agreeable. When she came into the room 
after removing her hat and cloak she found her mother 
deep in conversation with the visitor, who made room 
for her on the sofa with a smile and a graceful tilt of her 
plumed head. 

“YVe’ve been talking ahout you every minute, dear 
child. You shall see what a sweet wedding you’ll 
have. Everything must be of the very latest, and it isn’t 
a minute too soon to begin on your trousseau. You 
really ought to have everything hand-embroidered, you 
know ; these flimsy laces and machine-made edges are so 
ccmmon, you won’t think of them, and they don’t wear 
a bit well, either.” 

Mrs. North glanced appealingly at her daughter. 
“Oh,” she said, in a bewildered tone, “I guess 
Elizabeth isn’t intending to be married for a long, long 
time yet. I — we can’t spare her.” 

Miss Tripp laughed airily. “Poor mamma!” she 
murmured with a look of deep sympathy, “it is too 
bad, isn’t it? But, really, I’m sure you’re to be con¬ 
gratulated on your future son-in-law. He belongs to a 
very, aristocratic family —Mrs. Mortimer Van Duser is a 
relative, you know, and dear Betty must have everything 
suitable. I’ll do some pretty things, dear ; I’d love to, 
and I’ll begin this very day, though the doctor has abso¬ 
lutely forbidden me to use my eyes ; but 1 simply can’t 
resist the temptation.” 

Then the visitor had exclaimed over the sparkle of 
Elizabeth’s modest diamond which caught her eyes 
at the moment, and, presently, in a perfumed rush of 
silken skirts and laces and soft furs, she swept away, 
chatting to the outermost verge of the frosty air in 
her sweet-toned, drawling voice. 


Elizabeth drew a deep breath as she watched the slim, 
erect figure. She felt, somehow, very ignorant and coun¬ 
trified and totally unfit for her high destiny as a member 
of Boston’s select circles, and as a result of these 
unwonted stirrings in her young heart she went up to her 
room and began to look over her wardrobe with growing 
dissatisfaction. 

Her mother, hearing the sound of opening and shut¬ 
ting drawers, came into the room and stood looking on 
with what appeared to the girl a provokingly indifferent 
expression on her plump, middle-aged face. 

“ It is really too soon to begin worrying about wedding 
clothes, Bessie,” observed Mrs. North with a show of 
' maternal authority. “Of course”—after a doubtful 
silence — “we might begin to make up some under¬ 
clothes. I’ve a good firm piece of cotton in the house, 
and we can buy some edges.” 

The girl suddenly faced her mother, her lips thrust 
forward in an unbecoming pout. “Why, Mother,” she 
said, “people don’t wear things made out of common 
cotton cloth now ; everything has to be as fine and deli¬ 
cate as a cobweb, and—hand-embroidered. You heard 
what Miss Tripp said, and of course she knows. 
Marion had some lovely things when she went to college. 
Of course I’ve never had anything of the sort, but I’ll 
have to now!” 

She shut her bureau drawer with an air of finality and 
leaned her puckered forehead upon her hand while the 
new diamond flashed its blue and white fires into her 
mother’s perplexed eyes. 

“We’ll do the very best we can, dear,” Mrs. North 
said; “but your father’s patients don’t pay their bills 
very promptly, and there are the boys’ college expenses 
to be met; we’ll have to think of that.” 

This conversation marked the beginning of many 
interviews, gradually increasing in poignant interest to 
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The Altar of Her Beauty 

The Story of a Girl Who Loved Fine Clothes 


By Charles Belmont Davis, Author of “The Borderland of Society," etc. 



^AGGIE COOK and her half-sister, 
Katie Miller, had tramped along 
the Boardwalk until their bronzed 
legs ached in every muscle. They 
f had ridden on the merry-go-rounds 
and visited the popcorn stands and 
bought salt-water taffy. Now, 
with their money all spent, they 
““J*’ had to beat their way back over 
~ i the hot, sandy road to their home 
> among the inland pines. 

As they walked along the Boardwalk they saw the 
broad stretch of the flat, green sea with its fringe of high- 
crested breakers pounding away their merciless strength on 
the beach; little knots of half-clad bathers tumbled about 
in the cool surf or lay basking full-length on the hot 
sands; as far as the eye could see stretched endless rows of 
swinging canvas chairs filled with girls and women in 
wonderful summer toilettes. From the long piers reaching 
far out to sea there came the confused sound of many bands 
of music, and wherever one looked there was the glint of 
daring color and the flash of jewels and the smiles and the 
laughter of the overdressed pleasure-seekers. But beyond 
the Boardwalk, beyond the single row of shops that lined 
it, there lay the flat, ugly town of great wooden caravan¬ 
saries and cheap boarding-houses; and beyond the town 
broad stretches of ill-smelling, mosquito-ridden marshes. 
And beyond the marshes unending forests of naked 
pines shooting up from the gray, lifeless soil; narrow roads 
fetlock deep in dry, white sand; and here and there, at 
great intervals, a clearing of fire-blackened stumps, and in 
the centre of this a clap¬ 
board, one-room shack 
with ill-kempt, half- 
starved children. 

“It’s been a grand 
day,” Katie sighed, as 
she trudged stolidly 
along, holding Maggie’s 
hand in a viselike grip. 

“It’s been fine,” 

mg a ride home. I’m 
awful tired, and I don’t 
know what Ma will say 
to our coming over here 
today. I bet you she’ll 
give you a licking.” 


Katie’s little black 
eyes fairly sparkled and 
site chuckled aloud. ‘ ‘ I 
bet you,” she said be¬ 
tween chuckles. 

“ It’s a good thing Ma 
can’t whip me much,” 
Maggie continued hope¬ 
fully. “ I’m too delicate 
for a good licking.” 

“Gee!” Katie ex¬ 
claimed suddenly, wav¬ 
ing a very soiled hand at 
a shop window. * ‘ Did 

like them! ” 

Madame Ponsard, her 
plump figure moulded 
into a lace waist, her 
blond hair Marcelled in 
a series of crisp, curly 

doorway of the shop 
and smiled at the un¬ 
sought tribute to her 
wares. Maggie looked 
up from under her 
long, yellow lashes and 
smiled shyly back at the 
friendly shopkeeper. 

‘ ‘ I never seen such 
things in all my life,” 


said Katie, heedless of Madame Ponsard, and then, as a 
little sign in the corner of the window caught her eye, she 
tugged sharply at the skirt of her sister. 

“ Look-a-there,” she whispered. “See that, Maggie! 
It says 1 Girl Wanted.’ Wouldn’t it be grand to work in 
a shop like that 1 ” 

Madame Ponsard continued to smile, and beckoned to 

“Come here, little girl,” she said, and as both girls 
came toward her she laid her hand on Maggie’s tousled 
mass of yellow hair. “ Wouldn’t you like to work in my 
shop and run errands for me?” 

Maggie put a long, white finger in her mouth, tried to dig 
her heel into a narrow crack in the Boardwalk and smile 
up at Madame Ponsard all at the same time. 


“ Don’t you want me, too, Lady?” Katie said. 

“ I’m afraid not. I only need one girl.” 

Katie continued to stare up at the French woman. 

“ 1 seen the sign first, Maggie,” she whispered. “ You 
know 1 did.” 

Madame Ponsard remained smiling. 

“ I’d like to come,” Maggie said, “ but I’d have to ask 
Ma first.” 

“Where does your mother live?” Madame Ponsard 

Maggie nodded over her left shoulder. “ Sandtown — 
back in the pines about two mile.” 

“ Couldn’t you hring your mother here to see me? —say 
tomorrow —and I could talk to her.” 


Maggie said. 


“Mr. ‘Jimmie’ Cowan Chatted Amiably wi 


“ Sure,” Maggie said promptly — “ Ma’ll come.” 

And then Madame Ponsard put her white, transparent 
fingers with long, pink nails into a golden purse and gave 
each of the girls a dime. 

It was early the next morning when Maggie brought her 
mother to see the French shopkeeper. They met under 
the shade of the green-and-white awning. Madame 
Ponsard, sleek, well-fed, well-groomed, smiled frankly 
into the narrow, gray eyes of the woman from the inland 
pines, and Mrs. Cook held Maggie’s hand in both her own, 
and in a tired, metallic voice tried to tell the shopkeeper 
why she was giving up her child. 

“She hasn’t had a great deal of schooling,” she said, 
‘ ‘ and she’s never been much for playing with other chil¬ 
dren, except Katie. Always been kind o’ different. She’s 
like one of them celery plants that’s growed under glass. 
That’s why I’m letting her go with you. The money’ll 
come in handy, too. You’ll let her come home on 
Sundays, sometimes?” 

Madame Ponsard smiled pleasantly. “Of course — 
every Sunday, if she wishes it.” 

The mother stooped down and wrapped one long, thin 
arm about the girl’s waist. 

“Do what the lady tells you,” she said, ‘ ‘ and be a good 

Maggie looked up shyly at Madame Ponsard, and then 
with her warm, wet mouth kissed the thin, dry lips of her 
mother. 

“ Good-by, Ma,” she said. 

Mrs. Cook wiped her hand on her calico dress, the two 
women shook hands, Mrs. Cook nodded stiffly to Madame 
Ponsard and Maggie, 
and then the tall, gaunt 
figure was swallowed 
up in the passing crowd, 


The shop of Madame 
Ponsard had stood in 
the same place for ten 
years past, but its effect 
had been easily felt 
from Portland, Maine, 
to Waco, Texas. The 
wives of millionaire 
husbands on their an¬ 
nual jaunt to the city of 
pleasure by the sea 
never failed to interrupt 
the first morning stroll 
along the Boardwalk by 
a visit to the little shop 
to pay their respects to 
. Madame Ponsard and 
all the beautiful things 
she had brought back 
with her on her latest 
trip to Paris; and the 
merchant’s wife from 
the small town in the 
Middle West always 
bought one shirtwaist 
at a most exorbitant 
price and took it home 
for her own little dress¬ 
maker to use as a model 
for the entire village. 

The shop itself was 
small and narrow. The 
smiling, ever-gracious 
Madame Ponsard, and 
the svelte, beautiful girls 
who worked with her, 
moved slowly about, 
ever surrounded by a 
maze of French hats 
and great piles of the 
filmiest lace and furbe¬ 
lows. In the long gilt 
and mirrored cases that 
lined the walls hung 
many rows of many- 
colored gowns, as soft 
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and fragile as the wings of a butterfly; the white, narrow 
counters were a feathery chaos of chiffon waists, ruffled 
petticoats, airy matinees, long lace coats, fluffy feather 
boas, stockings no thicker than a cobweb, and every kind 
of the daintiest lingerie, fresh from the needleworkers 
over in Paris who had put their whole French souls into 
their making. To the wife and daughter the shop of 
Madame Ponsard was a little chip of Paradise broken 
off and dropped to earth ; to the husband and father 
with a limited bank account Madame Ponsard’s was a 
dark cloud that almost obscured the sunshine of an 
otherwise happy seaside resort. 

Sfc 

It was into this confused mass of lace and filmy stuffs 
and vari-tinted ostrich plumes that little Maggie Cook, 
late of Sandtown, suddenly found herself tossed. And 
it must be said to the credit of Margaret, as she was at 
once rechristened, that she fell into her new sphere with 
a grace and ease anticipated only by the far-seeing 
Madame Ponsard. With a short white skirt, black 
stockings, her long, yellow hair tied with a great black 
bow and falling over a simple shirtwaist, Margaret 
became, in a day, an integral part of the little French 
shop. Her duties were neither many nor arduous. It is 
true that at first she had to carry great square pasteboard 
boxes to Madame Ponsard’s customers at the hotels, 
but for such service she often received ample gratuities, 
and this appeared to Maggie a most excellent arrange¬ 
ment, as her salary was a meagre one and all of it quite 
necessary for her new clothes. But as the girl grew in 
usefulness she no longer was employed as a messenger 
and her duties lay solely in the shop. The callous hands 
of the child of the pines gradually grew soft and white 
and her nails were soon even and pink ; the tan of many 
years, even the dark brown freckles, disappeared at last 
and left a face and throat as pale and dear as the petal 
of a white rose. Maggie gradually lengthened her skirts 
and arranged the great mass of’ yellow curls more as 
the older girls did who worked with her; the thin little 
body grew into a lithe, tall figure of beautifully graceful 
lines and wonderful suppleness. 

To see Maggie smooth down a dress or run her long, 
white fingers over the soft feathers of a French hat 
was much like watching some women fondle a baby, or 
others brush a rose against their lips. During the very 
first days at the little French shop the seed ot the love 
of exquisite material things was planted in Maggie’s 
soul, and as the years passed on, in lieu of other and 
more normal interests, it became a kind of passion — 
even a religion — with her. Maggie learned to hang the 
folds of a dress or place a beautiful hat on the head of a 
beautiful woman with the same deftness as the other 
girls who worked about her. 

And thus it was that she became a most important 
factor in the delicate machinery that ground out gold 
for Madame Ponsard. Day in and day out for twelve 
months in every year she stood in the little shop, always 
smiling, always cheerful, always sincere in her sym¬ 
pathy, her pink-and-white beauty as fair to look upon 
as a fragile flower. As husband and wife oftentimes 
seem to grow alike in looks, so from the early days 
at Madame Ponsard’s Maggie grew more and more 
like the laces and the soft, clinging things among which 
she always lived. Now she had her own following, to 
whom the little French shop without Margaret would 
not have been the little French shop at all. 

ESt 

Maggie had cleared away one of the golden-spindle- 
legged chairs for Mr. “Jimmie” Cowan, as he was 
commonly known, and had returned to the rear of the 
shop to sell Mrs. Cowan the third hat of the morning, 
while the indulgent broker husband looked out at the 
crowds on the sidewalk and chatted amiably with 
Madame Ponsard. 

“ If I were you I would keep a stock of neckties or 
waistcoats — anything that.that girl Margaret could sell 
to men. She could make a man buy anything. Where 
did you find a girl like that?” 

“ On the Boardwalk. She came from the pines back 
in the marshes. She was half grown then, thin and 
stoop-shouldered and brown as a berry.” 

“ How did you know?” Cowan said. 

Madame Ponsard smiled. “Ah, I have the instinct. 

I knew. There is plenty of beauty in the Jersey woods 
and a kind of sharp cleverness, too, but it is starved out 
of them before they are half grown. This girl would 
have looked like all of the others, with their parchment 
skins, if I hadn’t saved her beauty.” 

“ And her cleverness? ” Cowan asked. 

Madame Ponsard shook her head. “ Perhaps,” she 
said. “ I really don’t know. So far it extends only to 
the shop and the things in it. She loves them.” 

“ And men?” 

The French woman shrugged her plump shoulders. 
“No. She only meets men like yourself who come 
here with their wives and daughters. She works all day 
and sleeps upstairs at night. I think if I’d let her she 
would have her bed down here in the shop with these 
clothes all about her.” 

“That’s a queer life,” Cowan said — “just clothes. 
But there are other instincts if one could dig deep enough. 
The man who said beauty is only skin deep was care¬ 
less in his conversation, or lie didn’t operate far enough. ’ ’ 

Madame Ponsard smiled. “ I know Margaret,” she 
said, “ and I’m afraid you’re wrong.” 

Cowan arose carefully from the spindle-legged chair, 
and seeing his wife coming slowly toward him pulled 
out a roll of banknotes from his trousers pocket. 

“ You can’t tell the value of a mine from the surface 
ore, Madame Ponsard,” he said. “ Did you ever see a 
girl with beautiful eyes and a badly-turned instep?” 

The French woman smiled. “Once or twice—you 
see my business has given me unusual opportunities.” 

“ Once or twice, perhaps,” Cowan argued, “but not 
often ? I tell you when they make them good they make 
them generally good all through, inside and out.” 

And then Mrs. Cowan, having finally bought the third 
hat, allowed Mr. Cowan to pay the bill, and Madame 
Ponsard and Margaret, with many gracious smiles, 
bowed them on their way. 

If Maggie really had a soul and a heart and a love for 
anything beyond beauty and the artifices which man had 


devised to enhance it, then such a love was not much in 
evidence, certainly not in the case of her mother and her 
half-sister, Katie Miller, back in the pines. In their own 
opinion the two women had neither the necessary man¬ 
ner nor the clothes to visit the little French shop, and it 
therefore became necessary to await the very infrequent 
visits of Maggie to her old home. 

“ It wouldn’t do at all,” said Mrs. Cook. “ Did you 
notice the silk stockings the last Sunday she was here? 
—and I was ashamed to have her sit down with us on 
the doorstep in that white dress.” 

“She certainly looked sweet,” Katie volunteered. 
‘ ‘ Maggie is a born lady, all right. ’ ’ 

The mother slowly nodded her head. 

‘ ‘ Did she send you the money for the new mattress ? ” 
Katie asked. 

“ Not yet,” she said, and the smile slowly faded from 
the wrinkled face, “but it’ll come, all right. Maggie 
would like to help, but she don’t get so much of a salary 
yet, and of course it costs a lot to dress up like that.” 

The younger woman nodded her head. “Sure it 
does,” she said, but down in her heart wondered if it 
would not have been better for Maggie to wear clothes 
a little less fine and manage somehow to save the money 
for the mattress. 

But this apparent lack of any desire on Maggie’s part 
to assist in the household expenses was by no means 
the greatest of Katie’s troubles. For a few months after 
Maggie had taken up her work in the shop she had 
been most faithful to her promise to return home every 
Sunday. Dressed in her old clothes she would set forth 
from Madame Ponsard’s in the early morning and 
wearily trudge through the sandy roads to her mother’s 
home. Then she and her mother and Katie would sit 
about in the little bare sitting-room, or on the front step 
when the weather was fine, and Maggie would tell them 
the week’s gossip of the shop, and of Madame Ponsard 
herself, and of the petty scandals of the other girls who 
worked with her. But there came a Sunday when 
Maggie did not come, and after a fretful morning of wait¬ 
ing and wondering Mrs. Cook and Katie finally sat down 
to a frugal and very lonely noonday dinner. 

ESX 

This first break in the regular weekly routine was fol¬ 
lowed by other and more serious ones; in time excuses 
were no longer asked nor given, and before the year had 
passed Maggie’s visits to her home occurred more and 
more infrequently. 

When Maggie was eighteen her w hole life was the life 
of the shop, her interests were solely the interests of 
its owner. She worked and slept and ate at Madame 
Ponsard’s. As a child she had been as different in dis¬ 
position from her half-sister, Katie, as in her looks, and 
both girls had developed into young womanhood along 
equally-opposed lines. Katie, black-eyed, impetuous, 
with a heart always full of love for her own people, con¬ 
tinued to work out her simple, colorless life in the pines, 
hoping sometimes that one of the men she had always 
known would one day marry her, and make a clearing in 
the pine woods and give her a home of her own. Mean¬ 
time she worked in the little garden-patch by day and 
sewed or read to her mother at night. It was not a 
very happy life as the lives of young girls go—one day 
was so exactly like every other day. On Sundays, when 
the day was hue, the two women dressed early in their 
best clothes — such as they were — and tramped over a 
road half sand, half sage-brush, to the Methodist church. 
After the service was over Katie saw the young men of 
her acquaintance sitting outside in long lines on the 
snake fence; but although they raised their hats and 
sometimes threw her a joking word, none of them ever 
offered to walk home with her, as she saw them do with 
the other girls. All of this made life rather difficult for 
Katie. Even the very occasional visits of her half-sister' 
Maggie brought her but small pleasure. She failed 
entirely in her efforts to understand this slow changing 
of the playmate of her childhood into a pale, beautiful, 
flowerlike girl, who wore wonderful clinging dresses, 
shirtwaists of diaphanous fineness, black silk stockings, 
and spreading straw hats crowned with many flowers 
and great velvet bows. She could no more understand 
why this girl, whose mother was her mother, should have 
all this beauty and all these clothes than she could 
understand why this frail, beautiful thing with the great 
blue eyes should have lost all interest in her home. 
This is what the girl wondered and never spoke of— 
that is, not for a long time and until the conditions 
seemed, at least in her eyes, to demand an explanation. 

Mrs. Cook was sick and there was not much food in 
the house and very little money with which to get more. 
If the time was ever to be when it was necessary to turn 
to Maggie it seemed to be now. 


When Katie crept out of the house and started for 
Madame Ponsard’s shop little white stars had already 
begun to twinkle from the purple sky. Katie had 
arranged for one of the neighbors to sit with her mother, 
and if Mrs. Cook should become nervous at herabsence 
the neighbor was to say that her daughter had gone to 
town to buy medicine. With her shawl held tightly 
about her shoulders Katie plodded along over the 
heavy, sandy roads and across the marshes. When she 
arrived at the shop it was already closed, and so she 
went to the rear and knocked gently at the door, which 
she knew faced the staircase leading to her sister’s 
room. In a moment the door opened and Maggie 
appeared holding a lamp above her head. 

“Why, it’s you! ” exclaimed Maggie. 

“ Yes, it’s me,” Katie said. “ I’ve come to see you 
— I’ve got to talk to you tonight. Ma's pretty bad.” 

“ Come in,” Maggie said. 

“ No,”Katiesaiddoggedly. “ I’drathertalkoutside.” 

Maggie ran up the stairway and returned in a few 
moments with a long white cape about her. “Don’t 
you want something warm to put on?” Maggie asked, 
but Katie only shook her head and started toward the 
Boardwalk. Most of the visitors at the hotels were still 
at dinner and the promenade was almost deserted. 
They found a quiet place on a flight of broad wooden 
steps leading from the Boardwalk to the beach. 

“Ma’s very bad,” Katie began, “and we have no 
money—that is, very little. We’ve got to buy medicine 
and food, and where is the money coming from?” 


Maggie rested her chin between the palms of her 
hands and her elbows on her knees. “ I don’t know,” 
she said dreamily. “ I really don’t know. Ifyou-” 

“ I’ve sewed,” Katie interrupted, “ and I’ve worked 
in the garden till I’m dead beat. The bottom’s fallen 
out of things —that’s all. You must help us.” 

A delicate flush spread over Maggie’s cheeks. “I 
can’t,” she said. “ I have nothing. Every cent I have 
made I had to put into my clothes.” 

“ Why?” asked Katie. 

“ Why, because that’s nty business. I’ve got to dress 
to look well in the shop. Madame Ponsard expects and 
demands it. And I’ve got to have clothes to wear at 
night to dinners and social events.” 

“ You go out to dinners?” Katie said. 

“ Of course, and only to the very best places.” 

Katie pressed her lips into a straight, hard line and 
looked up into her sister’s eyes. “ Who do you go to 
the very best places with?—men?” 

Maggie, her chin still resting in her hands, looked 
away from Katie and out to the dark, flat sea. ‘ ‘ Men — 
of course, men. Who would I go out with! There’s 
only the finest kind of gentlemen come to the shop with 
their wives—brokers and very rich men.” 

“ Do you mean to tell me,” Katie whispered, “ that 
married men take you out to dinner?” 

“ Of course,” said Maggie, and for a moment the girl 
hesitated again. “ Now there’s Mr. ‘Jimmie’ Cowan,” 
she went on dreamily—“ lie’s a dear. I’m going to 
dine with him tomorrow. It’ll be good fun. We’re sure 
to have a fine dinner.” 

Katie jumped to her feet and brushed the sleeve of her 
waist across her eyes. ‘ ‘ And your old mother starving 
back there and lying sick for the want of a little medi¬ 
cine!” She started up the steps, but before she had 
reached the Boardwalk she suddenly turned, and run¬ 
ning back gently put her arms about her sister’s neck and 
pressed her wet face close against Maggie’s. 

“ Forgive me, dearie,” she sobbed, “ but don’t go to 
dinner tomorrow night. Come home and see Ma; she 
needs you so terribly, Maggie 1 ” 

But Maggie, dry-eyed, continued to look out to the 
sea. “ I couldn’t do that very well,” she said quietly. 

Katie slowly unclasped her arms from about her 
sister’s neck and then, suddenly pushing her from her, 
once more strode up the wooden steps. 
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There was but little sleep for Katie that night, and the 
next day she went about her daily chores depressed and 
sullen. In a little room in the back of the house her 
mother lay sick and in want, and the one picture always 
before her was the pale, lovely face of Maggie as she 
had seen it the night before, her blue eyes looking out 
to sea, a long, white cloth cape wrapped about the tall, 
lithe figure. The feelings of unrest and resentment that 
had been slumbering within for so long suddenly broke 
out, not against Maggie but against her employer, 
Madame Ponsard. Any jealousy or envy which she 
may have had toward her half-sister had vanished now, 
and there was left only a great craving to have Maggie 
back at home to share her troubles with her. 

These were the thoughts that racked the brain of 
Katie from early dawn until the sun had set over the 
pines. Once more she called the obliging neighbor to 
her mother’s bedside, and once more in the golden twi¬ 
light she started over the marshes that lay between her 
and the shop of Madame Ponsard. She had carefully 
chosen the hour when Maggie would be away at din¬ 
ner with her friend, the married man, and the little shop 
would be deserted, as she knew that Maggie was the 
only employee who remained there after the place was 
closed for the night. 

With long strides she pushed on over the sandy roads, 
her mind as narrow as the anarchist who believes that 
one well-directed bomb can wipe out a dynasty. She 
was determined to destroy the little shop that had taken 
Maggie from her home. 

It was still twilight when she reached the town, and so 
she hid until the shadows of the night had fallen, and 
then she crept up to the back of the shop, and, placing 
an oil-soaked fagot under the wooden building, touched 
the match that was to destroy Madame Ponsard’s and 
bring Maggie back again to the pines. 

The fire once started, she stole away with the crafti¬ 
ness of the fanatic and slowly crept toward a place of 
safety and where she could best see the result of her 
handiwork. By a long detour, she was making for the 
Boardwalk at a point far distant from the shop, but 
before she reached this she heard the clang of bells, the 
rush of many hurrying footsteps and the confused cries 
of a running mob of men and women. There was little 
chance of detection now, and so she, too, broke into a 
run and mingling with the crowd raced on toward the 
burning building. She was running side by side with 

“It’ll be mighty lucky if the whole town doesn’t 
go,” one of them panted. 

And then with a sudden rush it came over Katie just 
what she had done. For a moment the blood ran 
through her body like a raging fever, and then it was as 
if she had turned to ice and her brain and hands and 
feet suddenly became wholly numb, and all the time her 
legs kept on running. But the strength of her arms and 
legs was supreme, and she dashed into the crowd and 
burrowed her way through it as if it had been a field of 
withered cornstalks. Trembling in every muscle, her 
face and bare arms scratched and bleeding, her clothes 
half torn from her body, the girl was half pushed, half 
tossed, into the open space before the burning building. 
The heat of the fire was so great that unconsciously she 
threw her arms in front of her face and backed up 
against the crowd that had closed in a solid wall behind 
her; and, as she did so, a great cry arose from a thou¬ 
sand throats. Katie dropped her hands from her 
scorched face and stared wide-eyed at the burning mass 
in front of her. The double door of the shop had been 
thrown back, and through the sheet of yellow' flame they 
could see the tall, lithe figure of Maggie, her arms piled 
high with many filmy dresses. For a moment the figure 
seemed to waver, and then suddenly it crumpled up, and 
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|}HEN all is said it is the mother, and the mother 
only, who is a better citizen even than the soldier 
who fights for his country. Thesuccessful mother, 
the mother who does her part in rearing and train¬ 
ing aright the boys and girls who are to be men 
and women of the next generation, is of greater 
use to the community, and occupies, if she only 
would realize it, a more honorable as well as a 
more important position than any successful 
man in it. 

Nothing in this life that is really worth having comes save at the cost of 
effort. I am glad when I meet men who have fought for their country, 
have served faithfully and well year after year for their country at the 
risk of their own lives; I respect them because they have had some¬ 
thing hard to do and have done it well. When we look back to the 
Civil War the men whom we hold in honor are not the men who stayed 
at home, but the men who, whether they wore the blue or wore the gray, 
proved their truth by their endeavor; who dared risk all for “ the great 
prize of death in battle,” as one of our noblest poets has phrased it; 
who spent year after year at what brought them no money reward, at 
what might result in the utter impairment of the chance of their 
earning their livelihood, because it was their duty to render that service. 
In just the same way no life of self-indulgence, of mere vapid pleasure, 
can possibly, even in the one point of pleasure itself, yield so ample a 
reward as comes to the mother at the cost of self-denial, of effort, of 
suffering in childbirth, of the long, slow, patience-trying work of 
bringing up the children aright. No scheme of education, no social 
attitude, can be right unless it is based fundamentally upon the 
recognition of seeing that the girl is trained to understand die supreme 
dignity and the supreme usefulness of motherhood. Unless the 
average woman is a good wife and good mother, unless she bears a 
sufficient number of children so that the race shall increase and not 
decrease, unless she brings up these children sound in soul and mind 
and body—unless this is true of the average woman, no brilliancy of 
genius, no material prosperity, no triumphs of science and industry, will 
avail to save the race from ruin and death. The mother is the one 
supreme asset of national life; she is more important by far than the 
successful statesman or business man or artist or scientist. 


T HERE are exceptional women, there are exceptional men, who have 
other tasks to perform in addition to', not in substitution for, the task of 
motherhood and fatherhood and the task of providing the home and keep¬ 
ing it. But it is the tasks connected with the home that are the funda¬ 
mental tasks of humanity. After all, we can get along for the time being 
with an inferior quality of success in other lines, political or business, or 
of any kind; because if there are failings in such matters we can make 
them good in the next generation; but if the mother does not do her duty 
there will be no next generation, or a next generation that is worse than 
none at all. In other words, we cannot as a nation get along at all if we 
haven’t the right kind of home life. Such a life is not only the supreme 
duty, but also the supreme reward of duty. Every rightly-constituted 
woman or man, if she or he is worth her or his salt, must feel that there 
is no such ample reward to be found anywhere in life as the reward of 
children, the reward of a happy family life. 

I abhor and condemn the man who is brutal, thoughtless, careless, self¬ 
ish with women, and especially with the women of his own household. 
The birth-pangs make all men the debtors of all women. The man is a 
poor creature who does not realize the infinite difficulty of the woman’s 
task, who does not realize what is done by her who bears and rears the 
children; she cannot even be sure until the children are well-grown that 
any night will come when she can have it entirely to herself to sleep in. 
I abhor and condemn the man who fails to recognize all his obligations 
to the woman who does her duty. But the woman who shirks her duty 


as wife and mother is just as heartily to be condemned. We despise her 
as we despise and condemn the soldier who flinches in battle. A good 
woman, who does full duty, is sacred in our eyes; exactly as the brave 
and patriotic soldier is to be honored above all other men. But the 
woman who, whether from cowardice, from selfishness, from having a 
false and vacuous ideal, shirks her duty as wife.and mother, earns the 
right to our contempt, just as does the man who, from any motive, fears 
to do his duty in battle when the country calls him. Because we so 
admire the good woman, the unselfish woman, the far-sighted woman, 
we have scant patience with her unworthy sister who fears to do her duty; 
exactly as, for the very reason that we respect a man who does his duty 
honestly and fairly in politics, who works hard at his business, who in 
time of national need does his duty as a soldier, we scorn his brother 
who idles when he should work, who is a bad husband, a bad father, who 
does his duty ill in the family or toward the State, who fears to do the 
work of a soldier if the time comes when a soldier’s work is needed. All 
honor to the man or woman who does duty, who renders service; and 
we can only honor him or her if the weight of our condemnation is felt 
by those who flinch from their duty. . . . 


N O MOTHER can do her duty in her own home without genuine ten¬ 
derness of heart, genuine sentiment; but if she has only sentiment 
and only tenderness of heart she may through folly do more harm than 
another could through weakness. You must have the tenderness, you 
must have the sentiment; but woe to you and woe to the children who 
come after you if that is all that you have. With the sentiment, with 
the tenderness of heart, encourage the common-sense that will enable 
you to correct the tenderness when it becomes weakness and injustice. 
In addition, cultivate what in the long run counts for more than intel¬ 
lect, for more than sentiment, and that is character: the sum of those 
qualities which really make up a strong, brave, tender man or woman. 
You cannot get along, you nor any one else, if you develop your intellect 
to the point that you lose all other things, all other qualities. It does 
not make any difference how intelligent a woman is, if she looks upon 
her children only with intelligence they are not going to care overmuch 
for her in return. Do not forget that love must come first; that love is 
what the family is based on; but don’t do children, don’t do grown 
people the dreadful injustice—through a love that is merely one form 
of weakness—of failing to make the child, or I might add, the man, 
behave itself or himself. A marriage should be a partnership where 
each of the two parties has his or her rights, where each should be more 
careful to do his or her duty than to exact duty from the other partner; 
but where each must, in justice to the other partner no less than to 
himself or herself, exact the performance of duty by that other partner. 
Now do not take half of that statement only; take it all; let each of you 
do his or her duty first; put most stress on that; but in addition do not 
lose your self-respect by submitting to wrong. 

So with the children. A hard and unloving mother does infinite harm 
to her children; but she does no more harm than the loving but weak 
and foolish mother who does not train the children to behave with 
respect for the feelings of others, who permits them to be selfish or 
cruel or thoughtless. I remember reading a story, years ago, that 
greatly impressed me. It described how a worn, tired-looking woman 
was riding in the cars with her son, she sitting by the window. The 
son was a thoughtless boy, and soon began to whine and complain until 
he made his tired mother move away from and let him sit by the window. 
The observer, looking on, remarked that in the future there would be 
some unfortunate wife who would wonder “why men are so selfish,” 
instead of placing the blame where it really ought to be placed: upon 
the lack of strength of character, the lack of wisdom, the lack of genuine 
love on the part of that woman in not bringing her boy up to be unselfish 
and thoughtful of others, so that he might live decently in his own 
household, and do his work well in the world at large. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for June 1908 



By Myra Kelly, Author of "Little Citizens,” etc. 



P-tedf? ’ ^^fSjSTJENERAL Desmond Fitzgerald, 
& ST& K. C. B„ V. C., etc., etc., stood 

before the pier-glass in his 
I dressing-room in the clear light 
? of an Irish May morning and 

4 surveyed the reflection of his 
a figure with an angry and dis- 
| satisfied glare. His body- 

5 servant, Cagney, a veteran of as 
y many campaigns and years as 
J his master, surveyed the same 

.. _. e which seemed to say that, under 

the circumstances, ' he had done all that could be 
expected of him. If he had spoken he might have 
added that he derived as little pleasure from his own 
quiet livery as the General derived from the faultlessly- 
cut but somewhat sombre attire in which Fashion and a 
London tailor had incased his still upright figure. For 
it was only a few months since the General had retired 
from the Indian branch of Her Majesty’s army, returned 
to his native land, leased the beautiful estate of 
Avonmere, and assumed the r61e of a country gentleman 
and Justice of the Peace. After thirty years of scarlet 
and gold he found it hard to reconcile himself to the 
conventional dress of his new character. 


SSt 

“Cagney,” said he, and the other old soldier stood 
at attention, “you may lay out my dress uniform 
tonight, I shall dine in it.” Through this astounding 
command Cagney’s training held. There was the merest 
flicker of his eyelid as he saluted. 

“ I've promised my daughter,” the General continued, 
“ to put it on. She tells me she is very anxious to see 
me in it. She doesn't, of course, know the regulations. 
But there can be no harm in wearing it for an hour or two 
to give pleasure to a charming young lady. And my 
medals, too,” he added; “get them all out of my 
dressing-case. She is refreshingly interested in all I can 
remember of the actions I was in. And she is an unde¬ 
niably charming young woman, Cagney ; the very image 
of my poor dear mother.” 

“She’s a jewel of light,” answered Cagney, in a Cork 
accent, which neither the heat nor the hills of India had 
modified one whit. “ You’d think so if you was to see 
her and Mr. Desmond goin' off with themselves under 
her white parasol after breakfast. ‘ Cagney, ’ says she, 
as pleasant as if it was only yesterday she was ridin’ 
round cantoonments on me shoulders with her little arms 
around me neck and me boldin’ on to her little scraps of 
legs—‘Cagney, will you remind the General, my father, 
that he has promised to ride with me after luncheon?’ ” 

“ By-the-way,” interrupted the General, “which of 
my riding suits is most becoming to me?” 

“ Your green, sir. It fits your figure better an’ gives 
you a youthfuller look altogether, sir.” 

“ You may lay it out,” said the General. “ And look 
to the boots.” 

“ I will, sir,” answered Cagney, and the General had 
nearly reached the door before Cagney spoke again. 
“ I’m wonderin’,” he insinuated, “if it would be took in 
the light of a liberty if I was to put on myould red coat, 
too, this evening when you wear your uniform. A 
General,” he pointed out, “ had rightly ought to have a 
aide, and maybe ye wouldn’t mind — ior the want of a 
better — lettin’ me stand behind you like I was goin’ to 
go off of messages for you. The red would be a bit 
brighter,” urged Cagney deferentially, “ if there was two 
of us in it, an’ Miss Shiela might get a better idea from it. ” 

The General hesitated, undecided, and Cagney went 
on artfully : “ An’ as for the stories of the medals, sure 
who could be tellin’ her them better nor me’” 

“Very well,” the General acquiesced suddenly. 
‘ ‘ We’ll show those boys of mine that there's nothing a 
woman loves more than a red coat and a gold button.” 


The little review was a great success. Shortly before 
the dinner hour the General clanked into the drawing¬ 
room in full uniform, followed by the hardly less 
resplendent Cagney, Shiela, in the prettiest and softest 
of white gowns, with white roses in her brown hair, made 
a most satisfactory audience. The gentle Lady Mary, 
dutiful consort to the General through the vicissitudes 
of his many campaigns, was an admirable chorus, and 
insisted with a fond pride upon such parts of the recital 
as redounded most to the honor and glory of her dear 
General, The four sons were properly impressed and 
outshone. And Cagney threw in picturesque remarks. 

One by one Shiela imperiously pointed out the medals 
on her father's breast, or on Cagney’s, and demanded the 
full and circumstantial story of why they chanced to be 
there. And obediently the two old soldiers, urged by 
Lady Mary and cheered by the attention of the younger 
men, stormed red-walled cities, resisted night attacks, 
lurked in ambuscades, endured long marches and short 
rations, met fevers, tigers, natives, steaming darkness 
and blinding heat, all with an unconcern and bravery 
which made the adventures their own reward even 
without these glittering memorials. 

“And now,” commanded Shiela at last, “tell me 
why they gave you this scrubby little black one,” and 
she pointed to a small Greek cross hung on a party- 
colored ribbon. 

“ My dear Shiela,” expostulated Lady Mary, “ that’s 
the Victoria Cross! ’ ’ 

“ 1 knew it.” The girl laughed. “ I was only joking. 
Tell me how you got it. I can read your name and the 
date: September 14, 1857. What happened then?” 

“The fall of Delhi,” whispered Lady Mary. No 
passage of time, no years of happiness, could dim her 
memory of that day. 

“That was for nothing much,” the General made 
hasty assurance. “You see, every one was a bit excited. 
John Nicholson, the greatest soldier we ever had in 


India, was commanding us. The siege was up. All 
those weary months of waiting were ended. And we 
rather made fools of ourselves in the excitement. That’s 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” Cagney insinuated, “ I 
know, and Lady Mary knows, and the young gentlemen 
ought to know, and Miss Shiela must be taught to know, 
that the Victoria Cross isn’t given for ‘ nothing much.’ ” 

“Then you tell us how it was,” urged Shiela; and 
Cagney, standing behind the General, told the tale. 


Stripped of technicalities, it was made clear that on 
that eventful fourteenth of September, when the English 
fought and blasted their way into the red city so long 
held by the mutineers, a certain gate across a lane lay 
between Burn Bastion and the breaches already made in 
the wall. The General was but a Major then. With 
three men he set forward to place bags of powder against 
this gate. Two of the three men dropped their bags 
and ran back. The third man and the Major waited to 
set all things fairly, to push the bags close under the 
pierced stone of the gateway, before lighting the fuse. 
The gate was blown to pieces, the houses round about 
were shattered, and the red-coated Englishmen poured 
through the opening and went on to avenge their 
slaughtered women and children until they came upon 
the European quarter. And then they fought no more. 

“ An’ the General came through that day with only a 
slaughtered arm to show he was in it. An’ when the 
Queen heard oi it she sent him the Victoria Cross.” 

“ Oh, I’m so proud of you, papa,” cried Shiela. 

“And the third man?” questioned Owen, the 
General’s youngest son. 

“ The poor fellow was killed,” answered Lady Mary. 
1 ‘ But when we heard that there was talk of your father’s 
being decorated he insisted that the third man deserved 
the same reward. So the Cross was sent to his people. '* 

“What was his nationality?” asked Desmond, the 
eldest son. 

“Irish, to be sure,” responded Cagney promptly. 
“ Nearly all them Crosses is given to the Irish. It’s the 
most Catholic nation, ye see,” he added with a grin. 

“And the fondest of fighting,” submitted Owen, as 
dinner was announced. 

Lady Mary Fitzgerald loved the dinner hour. She sat 
at the table in a glow of happiness and pride as she 
looked at her dear General and her handsome, clever, 
entirely satisfactory children. All the perils and part¬ 
ings of earlier life were compensated for by this blessed 
family circle which revolved so lovingly about her. She 
had been supported through the thirty years of the 
General’s service in India by a vision of this time. She 
had borne separation from her children — when their 
health and education made it necessary to send them 
“home” to the care of various aunts and uncles — 
because she had looked forward to the time when she 
should gather them about her again and love them and 
make much of them. The time had been wearily long 
in coming, but it had come at last, and now life seemed 
fair and kind indeed to Lady Mary, 

8K 


But there were those in Ireland in that same year of 
1880 to whom life was hard and bitter, and an echo of 
their unrest sometimes reached the family at Avonmere. 

They were driving home late one afternoon, all but 
Desmond, who had gone to London, and Lawrence’s 
horses were galloping up a long hill which ended in a little 
village about ten miles from Avonmere, when strange 
cries and curt commands made themselves heard above 
the jingling of pole-chains, wheels and hoofs, and a turn 
in the road hrought them upon a scene of more life and 
activity than they had met before in their driving, 

A little hovel by the roadside was the centre of dis¬ 
turbance. It seemed deserted, and several men in the 
dark uniforms of the constabulary were removing such 
piteous shreds of furniture as it contained. Several 
neighbors stood about looking on with grim hopeless¬ 
ness. Some of the women were crying into their shawls, 
and it was to them and to the men engaged in carrying 
the furniture that the harsh commands were addressed. 
They were issued by a tall man who lounged, chewing a 
straw, against a tree. When he saw the coach, with its 
air of importance and prosperity, he bestirred himself 
and came forward to report. 

“ It’s a very stubborn case, sir,” he told the General, 
the authority of whose fierce eyeglass he instantly 
recognized. “We’ve done this job twice before, and 
here we are at it again. The tenant goes back as soon as 
our backs are turned. I’ve sent for a troop from the bar¬ 
racks, and when they come we’ll do it for good and all.” 

“ Good gad, sir,” cried the General, “ what are you 
afraid of? What is there to frighten you in those poor 
devils there?” 

“They’re nasty divils when they’re roused,” the 
bailiff answered ; “ and several of them have muskets in 
those cabins of theirs.” 

Shiela, from her place beside Lawrence, turned to him 
for explanation. “ What is it?” she cried, “ What is 
going on here? What are those men doing?” 

“ It’s an eviction,” Lawrence answered, with his eyes 
on his horses’ ears. ‘ ‘ I wish to goodness I had you and 
Mother well home out of it.” 

“An eviction!” she repeated. “Oh, what shall we 
What shall we do? How shall we stop it?” 


“We c 


’ he a 


swered. “ We can only 
get away from it.” 

But the road was nar¬ 
row, and before the coach 
was again in motion all 
chance of escape was cut 
off hy the spectacular 
arriv al of fifteen or twenty 



scarlet-clad soldiers who rode up, alert, curious, wonder¬ 
ing what work lay before them. When they under¬ 
stood that they were to assist at an eviction the language 
which arose around the coach was fearful. Even 
Cagney and the General were lost in wonder. 

At a word from their leader they stationed themselves 
at ten-foot intervals about the little house, and then the 
bailiff nodded to his two aides. With a gesture of sulky 
protest they vanished into the darkness of the little hut. 
A wail went up from the assembled women: a wail 
composed of a mixture of “ The Lord be good to her! ” 
“ Och, woman dear, it’s what must come to us all.” 
“ Oh, the divil flyaway with the blackguards!” “ Glory 
be to goodness!” and “ Wiras thrue!” But when the 
two constables reappeared with their prey, even the men 
joined in the cry of “ Och, the crathur, the crathur!” 

She was a poor, frightened, little wisp of an old 
woman, barefooted and wrapped in a scrap of shawl. 
Her weak eyes caught the gleam of red and brightened 
for a moment wistfully, but they darkened when she saw 
the bailiff still chewing his straw under the tree. 


“ Mrs. O’Donnell,” he blustered when he caught her 
eye, “this is the second time we’ve had to come here to 
tell you to pay your rent or leave the premises. We put 
you out three days ago. What brought ye back?” 

She looked piteously at one of her warders, freed the 
arm the other held, and raised a trembling hand to her 
trembling mouth. 

‘ ‘ Answer me. What brought ye back ? ’ ’ commanded 
the bailiff, and the man she had turned to urged : 

“Mrs, O’Donnell, ma’am, for the love of Heaven, 
don’t anger him. Give me a word I can screech at him 
if you’re anyways wake in yourself. Do now, ma’am, 

Thus encouraged she whispered to him and he trans¬ 
mitted : “ She had no place else to go.” 

An old woman in the crowd broke from the restraining 
hands of her friends, scaled the tumbled-down, over¬ 
grown stone wall, shook a defiant fist at the soldier who 
half-heartedly tried to stop her, and stumbled up to Mrs. 
O’Donnell. 

“ Ann dear, Ann dear,” she cried, “ you’re to come 
an’ stop with me. You'd be as welcome, machree, for 
as long as ye’d stop.” 

‘ ‘ Father, ’ ’ said Shiela suddenly, ‘ ‘ can ’t you stop them ? 
Tell them who you are. Tell them to go away-” 

“I’m not on active service, my dear,” he replied. 
“ I’m retired. These men know what they’re about, I 
dare say.” 

“ Are you going to let them go on?” asked the girl. 
“ Are you going to sit here and let them do this thing? 
Oh, if Desmond were only here! ” 

“Hush, dear,” Lady Mary urged. “We can do 
nothing now. You see her own friends will take care oi 
her —Oh, merciful Heavens, have pity!” she cried sud¬ 
denly. “ Lawrence, drive on.” For she had seen the 
bailiff nod again to one of his aides, had seen the man 
throw something upon the low, thatched roof, had seen 
Mrs. O’Donnell turn and, with a wild shriek, bury her 
head in her friend’s breast. The horses sprang forward, 
and Shiela, looking back, saw that the soldiers had 
formed in the road again and were trotting away from 
the turn of the road where, above Mrs. O’Donnell’s 
burning roof, the smoke was rising, heavy and black, 
into tlie shining amber of the sky. 

The Fitzgeralds were silent until they neared the gates 
of Avonmere. Then Gerald spoke, ‘ ‘ That was most 
dramatic,” he remarked approvingly. “I’ve seen 
things very like it in plays. It was capital. The bare 
teet were especially happy.” 

“Don’t, dear,” his mother interrupted. “I know 
you aren’t serious-” 

“But I am,” he assured her, and then asked idly: 
“ I wonder where Owen’s got by this time. He stayed 
behind there, you know. I wish I had. Those bare 
feet were so awfully happy, you know. I’ll have to 
make Owen tell me about it when I see him.” 


But Owen did not appear until very late, and then he 
looked so dangerous, so wild, that it was Lady Mary 
who accosted him with : 

“ I'm glad, my boy, that you stayed to do what you 
could for that poor distraught creature. Is she more 
comfortable now?” 

“ Yes, much,” he answered. 

“I must inquire into the case,” said the General 
pompously. ‘ ‘ It’s out of my district, of course ; but I 
intend to discover how a woman of her years was so 
alone. Had she no children? no relatives? I must 
inquire-” 

“I can tell you,” Owen answered. “She had nine 
sons. Nine sons she hore and reared in that little house. 
And three of them died in Africa, two in Afghanistan 
and four in the siege of Delhi. Soldiers, all of them — 
soldiers of the Queen.” 

“ Good gad, sir,” cried the General, “ are you sure? 
The mother of nine soldiers 1 ” 

“ Sure!” echoed his son. “ Look at this. Look at 
what Father O’Toole took out of her poor old hand and 
asked me to show to you. See, a battered old cross 
and the name John O’Donnell, September 14, 1857 — the 
Victoria Cross. The price of her oldest son.” 

“ Cagney,” yelled the General, making for the door— 
“ Cagney, get the carriage at once 1 Master Owen has 
found the mother of poor John O’Donnell, the third man 
at Delhi.” 

“ Wait! ” cried Owen, “ You’re too late. She died 
an hour ago. She died thinking that those beasts of 
soldiers who burned her house were her boys come 
home from the war! ” 

And he fell to crying bitterly with his head in his 
mother’s lap. 
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The Romance of a Multi-Millionairess 

By Leonard Merrick 


SfcYNCH settled 
self lei- 
f surely on the 
! thirty-dollar 
j)= settee in the 
little draw- 
■ ing-room of 
Betty’s Loudon home in 
Sibella Road, making deduc¬ 
tions. On the whole, his girl’s 
room was not so bad as he had 
dreaded, but it was piteous 
and impossible. He rejoiced 
that he had come —she might 
have been too proud to own 
her mistake for months. 


“Mr. 


n sorry my wife 
He did not offer 

his hand. 

“ Well, Mr. Keith! Tam 
glad to meet you. Is Betty 
well?” 

“Yes, thanks. I expect 
her back before very long.” 

They regarded each other 
curiously. 

“ Mr. Keith, you and I must have 
a chat and arrive at a friendly under¬ 
standing.” 

“ Do you think it’s essential for us 
to introduce any painful subject?” 
asked Keith nervously. 

“I shall make a blunt answer to 
that: If Betty was not married to you 
it would not concern me to correct 
your prejudices. But my daughter 
cannot continue to be dependent on 
her husband’s professional earnings 
— we are not playing opera-bouffe. 
I have too much affection for my 
child to let her suffer rather than put 
myself in a humiliating position. I 
will only ask you to make it as little 
humiliating to me as your views 
permit—I am an old man, and a 
more sensitive one than I allow my 
enemies to believe.” 


Involuntarily Keith liked him 
better. “ My own wish would be to 
avoid the position altogether,” he 
said gently. 

“ I appreciate your meaning. But 
my girl is dear to you, too; for her 
sake you will see that it is our duty 
not to spare ourselves. I have the 
very highest admiration for your prin¬ 
ciples, Mr. Keith; but, candidly, I 
have no admiration for your financial 
judgment. You have shown me that 
it is too impulsive.” 

“ How?” 

“ By forming a decision before you 
had an opportunity to investigate the 
system that you have condemned. 
Now I am going to say to you what 
it doesn’t interest me to say to any 
other of my critics: my enterprises 
are open to your inspection, Mr. Keith 
— ask me any questions you please, 
and I will answer them.” 

“You pay me a great compli¬ 
ment,” said Keith dryly, “but I am 
not qualified to examine you on 
financial matters even if I wished to 


do it 

* ‘ Should 
the verdict? 

“Mr. Lynch, the examination has 
been made by experts, and the verdict 
returned by the world.” 

The heroics were genuine, the man 
meant it! If Betty had only stood 
firm! But she had given him full 
swing, so he had to be conciliated. 
There was hatred in Lynch’s heart 


and good humor in his smile. ' 
experience in your own line con¬ 
vinced you that the world’s verdict is always sound? I 
think I have heard of great artists much misapprehended 
by the world?” 

Keith found no reply. 

‘ ‘ Come, Mr. Keith, I want you to see it my way ! What 
is there between us? There always have been, and there 
always must be, a few very rich men: and there always 
have been, and there always must be, many more very 
poor ones. To abuse a millionaire because there are 
bankrupts on the earth is as unreasonable as to sling mud 
at Niagara because there are .droughts.” 


“ Nobody but an anarchist, or some other sort of lunatic, 
would abuse a man merely for being a millionaire, or a 
multi-millionaire. One reviles methods, not millions.” 

‘ ‘ Well, let us get down to business! What are the 
methods that are worrying you?” 

“ I’d rather not go into details — to Betty’s father, and 
in my own house.” 

“It’s just strait-laced square dealing that you quit 
talking generalities and specify your objections.” 

“ Well, then, I object to a fortune amassed by refusing 
poorer men the power to live. I object to a fortune 
amassed by plunder, by wholesale trickery and perjury and 
corruption; by bribing a press to spread lies broadcast for 
the snare of the life-earnings of thousands—lies of enor¬ 
mous finds in mines that are worthless and of enormous 
profits from shares that are being given a fictitious value 


by bogus transactions. I object to a fortune that creates 
defaulters and suicides — and I object to my wife battening 

He had said it, although his voice had shaken and his 
pulses had thumped; and he was glad that it was said. 
Behind Lynch’s impassive features fury was blazing, and 
behind the fury was one poignant regret: “ That’s how he 
speaks of me to my girl! ” 

It was not a moment when he could afford fury—the 
moment demanded prompt, grave and whole-hearted lying. 

“ You would be quite right to object,” he said smoothly. 
‘ 1 So would any honest man 1 But why accept this poppy¬ 
cock without investigation? You repeat the charge that I 
bribe a section of the press to spread lies for the snare of 
investors. Mr. Keith, that charge is itself a lie which a 
section of the press was bribed to spread. A man' cannot 
make millions without making enemies, too. I do not say 
I am a philanthropist, I shall not pretend to you for a single 
instant that my notions are all as lofty as your own — the 
world has been too rough on me for me to have a whole¬ 
sale tenderness for the world. I do not propose to claim 
any Virtues that I do not possess; but, Mr. Keith, I do 
claim, and I have the right to claim, that throughout my 
career I have never committed a dishonorable act, never 
wronged man, woman or child. I will illustrate. You 
shall see how a man who has treated his friends and his 
business associates with the utmost generosity may be 
attacked by some of the men whom he has served most, 
and how these very indictments, which arouse indignation 


against him, are hatched 
simply to divert the public’s 
dollars into schemes more 
lucrative to the organizers.” 

With great patience he led 
Keith, step by step, through 
transactions of magnitude — 
translating, descanting, yet 
talking with so much tact that 
he instructed a novice with the 
air of confiding to a mind as 
astute as his own. In its 
way, as clever a thing as he 
had ever done was the task 
of the next hour, while he 
reduced the intricacies of 
Wall Street operations to 
terms intelligible to a school¬ 
boy, and simultaneously in¬ 
vented conspiracies and 
figures to prove his false¬ 
hoods. 

And at the end Keith 
looked him in the eyes and 
said: “My wife does not 
touch a penny of such money, 
as God hears!” 

The average man’s self-control 
would have snapped. Lynch desired 
a conversation with Betty before she 
had been prepared for it; to take 
offense would mean to leave and give 
her husband an opportunity to coach 
her. He indulged in the faintest shrug. 

‘ ‘ We are told, ‘ The truth is mighty, 
and will prevail,’ ” he said pleasantly, 
* ‘ but there is no clause about a time¬ 
limit. I will illustrate further! ” 

Only when Betty had come in and 
they were left together did he permit 
himself the luxury of vehemence. He 
read in her mind her first evasion, and 
wrath and protest poured from him 
as he paced the room. But she would 
not acknowledge that she was dis¬ 
satisfied. She boasted that she had 
never known what it meant to ask 
Keith for money or to have an empty 
purse. And at the back of her brain 
all the while was the longing for him 
to yield, the regret at hearing that he 
had been firm. 

‘ ‘ Betty,” said Lynch, *‘ I have been 
proud of you — don’t make me think 
you a fool, honey. Can’t you feel 
what it will mean to me to leave you 
in a house like this ? See here, women 
kick up a rumpus about men’s having 
too much power; but I tell you this 
— there’s no power on earth like a 
pretty woman’s. What you’ve got 
to do is to tell him that it doesn’t suit 
you to play at being crazy any longer. 
The bigger his love, the safer your 
position. He’ll climb down.” 

“ I promised him,” she reiterated, 
‘ ‘ before we were married. Please 
don’t say any more. I can’t do it. ” 

“ W-e-11, I am beaten ! I came for 
nothing. Shall I see you again ? Will 
you come and stay with me till I sail ? ” 
“ I’ll come, of course, but I won’t 
stay,” 

“ Why not?” 

“I think we understand each 
other’s reasons, Papa,” said Betty, 
smiling crookedly. “To stay with 
you wouldn’t make this look much 
better to me afterward.” 

His purpose was detected — but it 
was his daughter who had seen 
through him. Lynch sighed—but 
patted her hand with approval. 

XI1 

N O, SHE wouldn’t stay at the hotel, 
but the waiters and the table 
appointments were not without an 
influence when she lunched or dined there, nor was Lynch 
the person to accept defeat so easily as he had pretended. 

He harped no more on his own feelings, nor on her pri¬ 
vations ; he questioned her about Keith’s work. “The 
Harbor of Souls,” she declared, would be a great picture 
one day — but the day was distant; naturally, he had other 
things to do. It was to this that Lynch had been guiding 
her. Wealth, he exclaimed, would have absolved her 
husband from the need for doing the “ other things ” — 
wealth would have given his genius full play! As it was 
— well, of course, he could not hope to be famous so young 
as if he hadn’t a wife to support! 

Betty was much too acute to miss the motive for such 
regrets — she realized that she had been adroitly led to a 
desired cue — but, for all that, there was sufficient truth in 
the words for them to stick. 

Although Keith did his best to disguise aversion the 
sight of her going forth to visit her father every day was far 
from being pleasant. He was infinitely relieved one even¬ 
ing, when she had come back, to hear that the date for 
Lynch’s departure was fixed. 

“I suppose you’re not sorry to hear it?” she said. 
There was a new umbrage in her tone. 

“Have I made any complaint about your going?” he 
returned, startled. 

“ I haven’t noticed much enthusiasm ! ” 

“You can hardly expect me to be ‘enthusiastic.’ I 
shouldn’t be enthusiastic about your being out all day, 
wherever you went.” 
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She drummed her fingers on the mantelshelf. “ If my 
father came here 1 shouldn’t have to go to him so often.” 

“ The house is open to him, Betty.” 

“ Well, I should hope so —if he chose to come to it 
after the way you received him ! ” she said. 

It was the first hint of dissension. He took a turn 
about the room — and put an arm around her. “ I’ve 
been afraid of this —don’t let it happen!” His caress 
tightened. “You aren’t going to be angry with me?” 

She uttered a little choky cry and clutched at him. 
“ We might have been so comfortable!” she quavered. 

His heart seemed to stand still. He had failed, then! 
There « as a long pause. She wished she hadn’t said it. 

“Oh, Dick!” 

“ I didn’t know,” said Keith drearily. “ I — has it— 
have you been uncomfortable long?” 

“ It’s so hard!” 

“ I mean, is it only since he came over? Has it been 
so hard all the time?” 

“ Not at first —I mean, not till we were here.” 

“ It’s this house? Oh, don’t tremble, don’t be afraid ! 
Whom should you speak to if not me? Aren’t we one? 
Tell me everything, just as if you were thinking aloud.” 

“ It’s because I’m a fool. I don’t know how to man¬ 
age— and the servants see it. Dick, they’re spoiling our 
home to me. I’m afraid of them ! ” 

He strangled an oath. “Afraid of them? I’ll pitch 
them out tomorrow. I’d send them off tonight if it 
weren’t so late! Why didn’t you tell me? My poor 
little girl! ” 

‘ ‘ The new ones would be just the same. I dare say 
they don’t mean any harm — it’s my own fault; I don’t 
understand.” She clung to him tearfully. “Dickie, 
you know I loathe going back on what I said, but don’t 
you think we might let Papa do a little for us —just a 
little? It isn’t only me—there’s you, too ; you’d get on 
so much faster. You could start on your picture right 
away. If we go on like this I know very well that 
by-and-by you’ll be sorry you cared for me. You can’t 
succeed so soon as if you weren’t married. It humiliates 
me to think I’m a drawback to my husband — I never 
thought I would be that! If you’d only say ‘ Yes,’ I 
could tell Papa in the morning, and he could fix it up 
before he goes. In five minutes all the horrors would be 
over—all our life would be just as beautiful as our 
honeymoon! Just a little, Dickie? Couldn’t we take 
just enough to make things smooth?” 


It was one of the moments when man strives, speech¬ 
less and voiceless, for words to utter his very soul. 
1 ‘ I’d do anything else on earth for you,” he stammered. 

To her the blow was as heavy as to him. He wasn’t 
going to yield! She had not realized till now how it had 
supported her to believe that the remedy was within her 
reach. All at once it had vanished — the future was 
bare. It was to go on like this for years and years! 

‘ ‘ Don’t you see that it doesn’t matter whether we take 
much or little?” he pleaded wretchedly. “ It’s not the 
amount that makes it right or wrong. Oh, Betty dar¬ 
ling, you know the broken lives behind this money ! You 
know what I say about it is true! Don’t ask me to hold 
you at a price like that! Our marriage will never be a 
drawback to me if we play the game honestly. It’s not 
you who’ve been a fool, it’s I. I ought to be kicked 
for giving you housekeeping to do. I ought to have 
remembered.” 

“ Oh, nonsense!” she said dismally. 

“That’s the only thing, isn’t it? If it weren’t for that 
von wouldn’t mind?” 


She shook her head. 

“Well, we’ll give the house up! We'll take a flat 
where there's a restaurant downstairs. I’m not going to 
have you made miserable if I can help it. I’ll take you 


t of the house tomorrow. We’ll g 
e found what we want—and we’ll go tc 
!’” P 


i hotel till 


Curse the servants! ‘ Afraid of them!’” Pain and rage 

mastered him.- He flung to the electric button, and was 
sorry that it wasn’t a bell-handle that he could wrench. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“ I’m going to give them notice ! ” 

“ Dick ! ” she said urgently, 11 don’t! They’ve never 
been rude, never. Please!” 

He sat down, trembling. 

The housemaid opened the door: “ Yes’m?” 

‘ ‘ You’ve forgotten the siphon,” said Betty. 

“ It’s on the little table’m.” 

“ Oh, is it? I didn’t notice. Very well.” 


The prospect of being relieved from the housekeeping 
had lightened her mood almost as much as if he had 
consented to her appeal. Laughter quivered in her 
voice now, though it was more than a shade hysterical. 

“ She little knows what I’ve saved her from!” Keith 
could not laugh yet. She knelt beside him. ‘ ‘ A Hat 
will cost ever so much more, you know it will,” she 
purred, nestling to him. ‘ ‘ With a restaurant down¬ 
stairs it’ll be perfectly ruinous to you. And where will 


•got it. 

“That will be two rents, then? Besides this one! 
And think of the money it has cost —look at the 
windows and the wall-papers. Oh, it’s wicked! ” 
She sprang up resolutely. ‘ ‘ No, we can’t do it. , I 
won’t do it 1” She was quite sincere, she didn’t mean 
to do it. 

‘ ‘ Of course the wall-papers must be considered before 
you," said Keith; “ what else are wall-papers made for? 
Do you mind bringing that cheek back—I’m taking a 
chill ? . . . Do you know I’m not sorry to get out of 

this? There’s something rather depressing about it, I 
think — perhaps it’s a gravel soil.” 

“ What does that do?” 

“ I don’t know exactly, but I know it isn’t right. Or 
perhaps it’s a clay soif that isn’t right—I know when 
people take a house there’s some sort of soil they don’t 
want. A flat will be ever so much cozier. Now I come 
to think of it, I’m not sure if you can get an unfurnished 
flat with catering.” 

“ What’s to become of our furniture then?” 

“ I suppose we’d better sell it. By Jove, that’ll put 
us in funds again — we’ll go out to dinner on the strength 
of it.” 


“ We might find an unfurnished flat, mightn’t we?” 
said Betty. 

“We might.” He pondered. “But there’d be no 
use for the stair-carpets, anyhow.” 

“ No.” She also reflected. “And the flat wouldn’t 
be as big as the house — we couldn’t get all the things 
into it.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that. Well, it’s all the more 
reason why we should sell them — it’s no good storing 
them for years. I hope the Hat won’t be too poky, 
though!” 

‘ ‘ It can be as poky as it likes. It doesn’t matter how 
small it is, if you have your studio outside. All we need 
— why, it oughtn’t to cost so much more, after all, 
ought it?” 

‘ ‘ I should think we could go West for about the same 
rent. If we only need a drawing-room and a bedroom 

“ It—it’ll have to be more than that,” she murmured. 
‘ ‘ We shall take our meals in the restaurant, you 

“ Still, we’ll want a third room-” 

“ For our luggage?” 

“ No.” She slipped a little closer, and her eyes were 
hidden from him. “ We’ll want a third room, Dickie — 
for some one else by-and-by.” 

Xlll 

W HEN she woke the next morning Keith was busy 
packing. “If we make haste we can be out of 
the place and comfortably settled at the hotel before 
luncheon,” he explained. 

She contemplated the confusion with her arms around 
his neck. “ It looks as if it had been raining shirts,” 
she pouted. “ Do you think we ought to rush it so, 
really? Don’t you think if we went tomorrow instead 

“ I’ll help you with your things; that’s why I wanted 
to get mine done early. I don’t want you to have 
another day here; I want to whisk you right out of it. 
Let’s make a dash and get it over! I’ll go around to the 
agent’s directly after breakfast.” 

‘ ‘ Hark at my American husband ! All right, we can 
come back and finish?” 

“ I can. You take all your clothes now; you don’t 
cross the doormat again! I’ve been thinking we had 
better let the servants stay, after all; if we leave the 
house empty we’ll have a burglary, and we aren’t 
insured.” 

‘ ‘ I think it would be best to part amiably with them, 
and let them imagine we’re only going for a few days ; 
if they don’t know when to expect us back they’ll have 
to be careful.” 

“Upon my word, they’re triumphant to the last!” 
And he wrestled viciously with a portmanteau that 
wouldn’t fasten. 

“ Battle with the baggage bravely 1” she said. “ Fix 
your gaze on the hotel, weary one ; it’ll be very restful 
and expensive.” 

It was a long while before the moment was reached, 
but when the last strap had been buckled they recovered 
something of the honeymoon spirit as they were rattled 
toward Kensington in a decrepit four-wheeler. They 
gave themselves a short holiday. Then they went out to 
conquer, and came back to quail. In the morning they 
discovered that they could not “ go West for about the 
same rent ” ; and in the afternoon they learned that they 
could not go to Clement’s Inn either, nor even to Maida 
Vale. By the end of the following week they had serious 
doubts whether they would be able to go anywhere, for 
every microscopic and exorbitant flat that they viewed 
addressed itself to bachelors only. 


They knew that if they had been practical they would 
have searched for better servants and returned to Sibella 
Road. But there was the determining influence of the 
“ party.” Not a fortnight had gone by when the agent 
in St. John’s Wood wrote that the villa could be sublet 
to a “ party” who was not unwilling to acquire all the 
new furniture for considerably less than it had cost. 

‘ * It seems too lucky to be true! ’ ’ cried Betty joyously. 

It wasn’t. 

Opulent from the sale of the furniture, Keith heard flat 
rents with fortitude. 

They succumbed to Telemachus Mansions. 

Telemachus Mansions were squeezed into a back 
street near the hotel, and were, accordingly, boastful of 
being Kensington. The rooms had not been constructed 
to hold many things, but that was all the better for the 
bank balance ; nor was there a restaurant, as expected, 
but ‘ ‘ meals prepared under the personal superintend¬ 
ence of a skilled chef, and served in the residents’ own 
suites,” sounded even pleasanter. There were a liveried 
porter and a languid elevator. The rent was a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. 

They moved in toward the close of September, and 
their first evening in the Mansions was less romantic than 
their first evening in the villa. The whole experience 
had been very tiring, and it seemed to Keith that his 
work had been at a standstill ever since his marriage. 
At nine o’clock next morning he strode out to the studio, 
and she was not to expect him back till dusk. Never 
had a woman sworn more loyally to see only the bright 
side of things. She played the piano and chose her live¬ 
liest music to help her to feel that she was in high spirits. 

After the Swiss youth brought in a lukewarm lunch¬ 
eon she flavored it by dwelling on the luncheons in 
Sibella Road. When tedium drove her out into a 
drizzle she reminded herself that the walk wasn’t aim¬ 
less, because there was a ton of coal to be ordered. 
Her intentions were excellent. 

And time and acquaintances helped her. Hitherto 
she had met but few of her husband’s friends, and seen 
nothing of the women who, he had once told her, arrived 
with their babies and put them to sleep on the host’s bed. 
Now the social circle began to widen. There were 
painters and an author or two, and an actor and his wife- 
on the whole, an interesting set, as their different lan¬ 
guages became intelligible to her. 

Yes, the acquaintances were helpful for a time, but 
very soon she was unwilling to visit or receive, and, 
boxed in the three-roomed flat during the long days 
while Keith was away, she was very dull indeed. Often 
he took her to the studio, and in a basket-chair by the fire 


she was fascinated when effects on the canvas leaped into 
life under apparently random dabs. Yet instinct, rather 
than any words from him, told her that his heart wasn’t 
in this work, and there were half-hours when she led him 
to talk of “ The Harbor of Souls” — and, indeed, caught 
much of his feeling for it. She no longer counseled him 
to be “smart”; she had begun to understand that he 
was to be great. Sitting there by the fire, as he painted 
the kind of thing that went off best, she often secretly 
reproached herself for their increased expenditure. 

For life in Telemachus Mansions was proving very 
dear. Originally he had arranged tor a woman to come 
in to clean once a week, but soon the arrangement was 
extended to an hour every morning. Like most women 
of this class she had “ known better days,” and on the 
mornings when Betty stayed at home little Mrs. Mills 
leaned on the broom conversationally and narrated her 
misfortunes. She was an old and fairly honest drudge, 
and she imparted educative details which were worth 
the numerous disproportionate tips that Betty slipped 
into the scarred hand. She revealed to the daughter of 
the millionaire the world of humble hopes. Her confi¬ 
dences unroofed slums, and through the rags of the poor 
the girl had glimpses of the humanity and motherhood 
beneath. 

Toward Christmas she heard from Mrs. Waldehast 
that Howard had 1 ‘ given every one a scare, but was 
convalescent now.” She was shocked to read that the 
scare had been caused by the rupture of a blood-vessel. 
She wrote an urgent letter to him, and an anxious one to 
her father, by the next mail. 

At the window she used to sit thinking of what was to 
come and watching the snow flutter. The novels lay 
neglected ; under the loudening call of life she cared 
less for books. So the new year opened and the months 
passed — Keith painting unworthy pictures worthily, to 
buy peace for his wife ; and the girl rearing castles in the 
air for the wonder-child who was to call her “ Mother.” 

XIV 

T HE wonder-child lay forgotten, for the mother 
claimed all thoughts. Presently she whimpered, 
“Where’s my baby?” and some one turned from her to 
pick it up. “ It’s a boy!” they told her; and she was 
glad. 

At last, when they came to him, Keith’s mouth would 
make no sound ; they replied to the torture in his eyes. 
He dropped a touch upon the living bundle — his 
Universe was beyond the door. 

“ You mustn’t agitate her, remember!” 

He was gulping and shuddering, but nodded sagely. 
His mind had foreseen her radiant with relief. Her face 
lay on the pillow like a tired flower. 

“ Dickie!” she bleated. 

In this wise, Richard the Second was born to his 
kingdom of the third room. 

And when she was well and saw him in it her mother¬ 
hood protested. The nurse’s box encroached on the 
doorway, her garments bulged from the walls — the 
child was cradled in a cloakroom! Betty recalled her 
own nurseries, and resented her baby’s. 

“ Don’t you think we might have some of those things 
put away, Nurse?” she inquired. The nurse was an 
efficient and dignified person, and Betty inquired 
respectfully. 

“Well, ma’am, I’m sure I’ve done my best. The 
chest of drawers won’t hold everything, and there isn’t 
a wardrobe.” 

And there was no space for a wardrobe! 

‘ ‘ We must try to make the best of it for a little while, ’ ’ 
Betty answered meekly. 

There were many opportunities for her meekness. 
The service of Telemachus Mansions appeared incapable 
of rising to a nurse’s presence, and certainly it did not 
rise to her bell. She, who had been used to an under¬ 
nurse to do her bidding, remained with her august thumb 
on the button unheeded. The father, being away all 
day, escaped most of her grievances, although he heard 
enough to exasperate him, but the mother had to listen 
to them all. The superior references to ‘ ‘ Clarence Gate, 
where, of course, it was all so different and no expense 
was spared ! ” were galling to Betty Keith, born Lynch. 


Meanwhile, the man was not without his own troubles. 
In his bank-book the word “ Cash” no longer figured, 
and the numerous entries were all on the wrong side. 
Pecuniary cares neither improved his quality nor accel¬ 
erated his speed. Out of the studio he would tell himself 
that to paint recklessly only will power was essential, 
and out of the studio he would register oaths to do it; 
but the following day would again see him obliterating 
the work of the day before — plodding with conscientious 
and uninspired touches. 

When he came home disgusted with himself one even¬ 
ing Betty said : ‘ ‘ Dick, I’ve something to ask you: 
I want you to paint a portrait of Baby.” 

‘ ‘ A portrait of Baby? Yes, I’ve nothing else to do ! ” 

“ It wouldn’t take you long.” 

“I’m too hard pressed just now. I can’t paint it yet.” 

“All right,” she returned crossly. “I’ll have him 
done at a photographer’s instead. It’s rather a funny 
thing, I must say, when his father’s an artist!” 

At this point the baby whimpered, and Betty cooed to 
him the strange language in which she had become so 
suddenly proficient. 

‘ ‘ I wonder if it understands anything of what you 
mean?” said Keith, regarding them thoughtfully. 

“Of course he understands, ” affirmed Betty. “Did 
his father ask such things about him, then, a blessing? 
And his liddley teggies hurting all-a-time ! There-then- 
tliere! Did-ums-was?” She swayed gently, with her 
baby on her bosom. “ Cuddley up, and coosha-bye ! ” 

The balance at the bank continued to dwindle, and, 
with it, Keith’s store of cheerfulness. In Kensington 
Gardens the baby carriages were fewer now; already 
many children of more prosperous fathers had been 
taken to the sea. The desirability of the third room was 
not increased by the summer heat, and there was an 
evening when Betty referred to their own departure. 

“When do you think we might take Baby away?” 
she inquired. “It’s not doing him any good to be in 
London this weather.” 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 55 
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The Letter She Left Her Husband 

The Story of “A Little Girl-Mother”: By Mateel Howe 


jlHEY were not over-fond oi 
words, this father and son. So 
when the man placed an old 
envelope in the boy’s hand upon 
his twenty-first birthday he did 
so without speaking. The boy 
took it in silence and climbed to 
liis favorite haunt in the shadowy 
old attic, and there opened the 
letter alone. He had recognized 
_ . . . his mother’s handwriting, his 

little girl-mother who had died when he was born, and 
the letter was dated the day before his birth. Upon the 
envelope was written, “ To My Husband, To Be Opened 
Only in Case of My Death.” Almost frightened at this 
letter from the grave, the boy drew the yellowed 
sheets from out the cover and with only the 
shadows for company read his mother’s letter. 

This is the Letter that He Read: 

" My Sweetheart: 

“Some day you will find this, as lam going 
to leave it in your Bible, and you will be sure 
to turn to it some day in hope of comfort. I 
am writing it partly for my own comfort and 
partly for yours. 

“ Long, long ago, Sweetheart, when I was 
just a young girl — in my teens — I went to see 
a new, wee baby that came to join our neighbor¬ 
hood. As I took the queer, little red wanderer 
up in my arms and cuddled it close my heart 
quite went out to it and I felt as if I could 
hardly wait until I had one of my own. Only 
girls have that feeling. It comes to us all some 
time. A man can never know it nor quite 
understand. And then it was, I think, that the 
knowledge first came to me that I would never 
hold my own baby in my arms as I held this 
stranger baby. That if it were ever given to 
me to know the wonderful joy of motherhood 
it would be but for a moment, and then my 
life would be taken in exchange. But even 
then I do not think I ever hesitated. I felt 
that if this strange feeling, intuition—call it 
what you will —was true I would gladly, will¬ 
ingly pay the forfeit rather than deny my little 
boy birth. For just as I felt that this was to 
be, so I felt that my baby was to he a boy. 

ss* 

“That was long ago, Dear, and I have 
reasoned and reasoned and tried to laugh 
myself out of it. But the feeling never went. 

It is with me today as strong as in the begin- 
’ 1 ' ' ‘ I know there is a 


unstrung, and came straight to me for comfort, have 
been the sweetest moments I have known : the moments 
most worth while. But now I am leaving you and you 
must bear your greatest sorrow alone. 

“ 1 had to stop here in the letter for a little while, 
Dear. I am feeling better now. Dearest, will you try 
to understand what I am going to say ? For it is hard to 
say it as I would. You have always understood every¬ 
thing so well. ‘Sweetheart of my heart,’ you have 
called me. And we always do understand our hearts’ 
sweetheart, don’t we? So you won't misunderstand 
when you read this and I say I am content to go, will 
you? But so many things might happen, Dear. I can’t 
help it, I can't help it though I have tried. For in spite 
of my happy nature — and I am happy, childishly happy 


;, and I know, just as I 


leave you in a little while. I married you 
knowing this, and that is why I begged and prayed that 
the baby might not come right away. And I was so 
happy, so happy the first year, that I didn’t think much 
of the boy — only of you. But as the weeks and months 
of the second year began to roll by I seemed, often 
at night, when I lay awake, to hear his little cries begging 
me to let him be born. Once you were wakened by my 
crying ‘No, no, no,’ and I told you that it was a dream 
and let you soothe me to sleep. I could not tell you 
that I was only trying to say in my blind way that I 
could not bear to leave you yet. 

‘ ‘ That was at first, Dearest. Later the mad, mad ' 
protest left me, and when I learned the sweet secret 
months ago I was quite ready and even happy because 
you were so happy in the thought. I am glad, so glad, 
that you love children, Dear. That makes me more 
willing to go, because I know you will love my little boy 
so truly. Mother will want him, your sister will want 
him, but you will never give him up. He mustn’t ever 
feel that his daddy let him go —even to the tenderest of 
foster-mothers. For there’s no one quite like your own 
two parents, Dear, and the boy must have two in one, 
since I must go. 

“ Why didn’t I tell you? Boy, boy, big boy dear, I 
have wanted and wanted and wanted to and couldn’t. 
It is only a feeling, after all, and you would not have 
believed me. You would have had a doctor here twice 
a day and a trained nurse always with me. It would 
only have frightened you and worried you. You would 
have set it down to that pessimistic side of me that you 
have tried so often to drive away. And you would have 
talked and talked and petted me and been so good and 
kind, but never satisfied until I said I no longer believed. 
And as I knew that I never could say that, I did not let 
you know. And this last year I wanted you to be so 
happy. I didn't want the memories of it marred in the 
tiniest way, and I don’t think they will be. 

“ We have had two perfect years, Sweetheart. Two 
years have been as Heaven. 


“ This world wasn’t meant just for happiness. Some 
people have more than others, but no one has very much. 
We have had our share. The exquisite joy of our first 
two married years can never again be duplicated. I 
don’t know why, but 1 believe it is so written. Perhaps 
it is because if we went on being so happy here for years 
and years we would not be satisfied with Heaven and 
would long to go back to earth. There 1 Don’t smile 
at my queer fancies. Only you are not smiling — you 
are crying; I know it. Oh, my boy, my dear big boy, 
how it hurts to realize that 1 may not be there to comfort 
you, to put my arms about your neck and have you hold 
me close, close, until it is all quite right and the hurt all 
gone. That has been the sweetest part of my married 
life —and it has all been so sweet. But the evenings 
when you came home tired, and weary, and pained, and 



when with you — I seem to have another side that often 
darkens the sun for me and tells me in my brightest 
hours that my happiness cannot last. Once, some one I 
loved very dearly and very truly failed to understand 
and hurt me so I cannot tell you even now —hurt my 
heart, as I used to say when a wee girlie. After that I 
learned, even in my few years, that life is not all roses, 
and the things one longs for most are apt to slip away. 
That is my pessimism that you have deplored so often. 
And I have been given so much happiness since you 
came and filled my world and took me all to yourself 
and made me so happy—so happy, Dear—that I believe 
if I should live something would happen to mar it or 
take it away. And then I couldn't stand it, Dear. 
I could not live without it all now. You will not believe 
and will protest, and will try to point out our glorious 
future always together, always happy, always loving. 
How could we help being happy? you say. But, Dear, 
no one can tell the future. Knowing the things that 
have come to others how do we dare say they cannot 
come to us? Little misunderstandings, little jealousies, 
a bitter, thoughtless word, a tiny breach, a narrow rift— 
and then a gorge unbridgeable, impassable; and all our 
happiness shattered and lying at our feet. And I would 
ten thousand times rather die now and be a perfect 
memory than endure that other. 


“You are so wise and good and kind, with a mind too 
big, too brilliant, too quick for me to follow. I am as 
a little girl to you, loved, worshiped, idealized: your 
sweetheart, your wife, your comrade, and yet a little girl. 
And would the time ever come when you might grow 
tired of that little girl? You are so wise and big. She 
is so little and childish in so many, many ways. My 
greatest charm for you, dignified old bachelor that you 
were, was my youth and happy, foolish ways and childish 
teasing and playing. You loved me because I made you 
laugh and took you back to your younger days, and 
then, at a word, cuddled up in your arms as a child 
might, as a little girl might. You have said to me often 
that I am the embodiment of youth — that I could not 
grow old. You were right, Dear. I cannot grow old. 
My youth is my life. I shut my eyes and try to imagine 
myself old, and I cannot. The thought is horrible to me. 
By my going now, Dear, you will always have your little 
girl. Though I leave in such a little while you will always 
have me with you in memory — always fresh, always 
pink-cheeked and girlish — always young. So you can 
keep me in memory as your little girl-wife, and I shall 
always be with you so, even when you are old and 
bowed. To my boy—my little boy — I will always be 
his little girl-mother, even when he is a man and perhaps 
has little boys of his own. 

“ You will not let the boy forget me, Dear? I mean 
you will make his mother seem near and real to him and 
something more than a name? 


3 t tell him, when 


he is old enough to understand, that his mother loved 
him with all her heart and soul, even long before she 
met his daddy. You must make him understand that 
he was wanted and longed for and loved day and night 
through all the months that he lay so close to her heart. 
That even if his mother knew that she must give her life 
that he might live, she was glad and willing to pay the 
price. Love is one of the things that is due all of us, 
love of all kinds. Mother love, father love, he must 
know that he has and will have, and that wherever I am 
I am loving him through all the years and trying with all 
power to help him as 1 can. 

“ Another thing we have given our boy is a love birth. 
I can think of no other word for it. I mean that he was 
born in and through a great love and because of it. 

That is a splendid heritage, I think. It is due 
us all, but so few of us are given it. That is 
how God and Nature meant us to be con¬ 
ceived and born. So you must let the boy 
know how we loved each other, Dear, for he 
will be glad after he realizes these things 
and will appreciate his inheritance. And I 
think he will realize them some day. . It is 
foolish, perhaps, but it seems he must some 
think all my thoughts that I have thought 
since he has been with me; for is he not flesh 
of my flesh, bone of my bone, part of me — 
brain, heart and all? It is only a fancy, but 
I like to think that he will dream my dreams 
as I want him to. For they have been good 
dreams and helpful. Big boy, will you help 
our little boy to understand ? 


‘ ‘ This letter is jerky, disconnected. Blit 
my thoughts fly on ahead of me as I write, 
and my brain is busy both with what I have 
to say and with thoughts of you and the little 
one, until I hardly know what I am writing. I 
felt that I must talk to you: that I must leave 
some word of comfort. But your greatest 
comfort will be the baby, Dearest, not these 
few jumbled words that say so poorly what I 
want to say. The boy will creep into your 
heart and around it and make your life bright 
and pleasant once more. You will live for 
my baby as you have lived for me, and make 
his life all sunshine as you have made mine. 
You won't let your grief darken his little life ? 
Promise me that. I ask no other promise — 
shall ask no other ever again. 

‘ 1 Dear little lad, I see him now, snuggled in 
the corner of a big chair at twilight, tired with 
his day’s play and waiting for his daddy to 
come home to him. I can see his tumbled 
curls and little flushed face and the big, wist¬ 
ful eyes that will light up with joy as you 
come in and gather him up to you. Will you 
talk to him of me in that twilight hour? My two boys 

— how I love you, how I do love you — you, my hus¬ 
band, and my baby 1 Don’t think of me as dead. I am 
not dead. I am living somewhere and waiting for you 
both to join me there. Through all the years you will 
remember this, my husband, and come some day. So 
you must be good, but not too good, for then you might 
go to some Heaven above me and so have to wait there 
for me. Is that a foolish fancy? I have so many, love 
of mine. I am growing tired now, Dear, and will kiss 
you good-by for so many, many years. 

“One word more before I close. You may grieve 
more through the thought, and the belief may hurt you 
all your life, that I died in great pain and suffering and 
anguish. This may make you bitter and unhappy, since 
you could never bear to see me suffer. But you must 
not let that thought dwell with you, Darling, as I am not 
going to die that way. Though I suffer great pain, and 
am too weak to tell you, there is sure to come a moment 
when my baby is placed in my arms, when my soul will 
rise to greater heights than it has ever known, and I will 
know for a moment a joy too great for human bearing. 
And that is when the good God will take me — not till 
then. How do I know? Just as I know all this, Dear. 
And if it is not true and I do not know, this letter will 
be burned and you will never see it. Will you remem¬ 
ber what I tell you — and believe? 

“ I am tired, so tired, Dear. I must rest now. You 
will soon be home to comfort me. You — dear old yon 

— how good you have been to me ! I wish I could tell 

you better just how happy you have made me. I will 
write more tomorrow, perhaps. Kiss me, Sweetheart. 
I love you, I love you-” 

The boy stumbled down to the library, his eyes filled 
and brimming over. His father sat there in his great 
chair by the open fire, and the boy drew his chair up 
close to the blaze and sat there with his eyes fixed upon 
the flames. 

They had sat there like this many, many times, these 
two, ever since the bov had grown too large to share 
the leather rocker of the man. Over the mantel hung 
a picture of a young girl, a girl with fluffy, golden 
hair, and big dark eyes and a wistful little mouth, which 
seemed always to be on the point of speaking to the 
two beneath. She had hung there many years and 
never spoken, but it seemed to the boy as he glanced up 
at her that she was smiling and was glad that they still 
loved her and understood her message. 

“ Dear little mother-girl,” he said softly. 

“Dear little girl,” repeated the man, and they sat 
there very still for a long, long time while the flames 
flickered and died out and flickered again, and the big 
room itself seemed to echo, “ Dear little girl.” 
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j»5]0 THE outlaw in the Rocky Moun- 
■ 'n cabin on that stormy night it 
r is in every respect the climax of 
9 his life. As he sat in the doorway 
? looking at the fire and over into 
« the storm beyond he realized that 
' he was shaken by a wild, crude 
} lyric of passion. Here was, to 
V him, the pure emotion of love, 
j All the beautiful tilings he had 
l ever heard or read of girlhood, of 
women, of marriage rose in his mind to make this night an 
almost intolerable blending of joy and sorrow, hope and 
despair. 

To stay time in its flight, to make this hour his own, to 
cheat the law, to hold the future at bay — these were the 
wild desires, the vague resolutions of his brain. So sure 
as the day came this happiness would end. Tomorrow 
he must resume his flight, resigning his new-found jewel 
into the hands of another. To this thought he returned 
again and again, each time with new adoration for the girl 
and added fury and hate against his relentless pursuers and 
himself. He did not spare himself! ‘ ‘ Gad! what a fool 
I’ve been — and yet, if I had been less a fool I would not 
be here and I would never have met her.” He ended 
with a glance toward Alice. 

Then he arose, closed the door of the cabin and stood 
without beside the fire, so that the women might prepare 
for bed. His first thought of suicide came to him. Why 
not wait with his love as long as possible — stay till the 
law’s hand was in the air above his head, uplifted to strike, 
and then, in this last moment, die with this latest, most 
glorious passion as climax to his career? To flee meant 
endless fear, torment. To be captured meant defeat, utter 
and final dismay. 

A knock upon the door startled him, and Peggy’s voice 
cut short his meditation. “You can come in now, Mr. 
Smith,” she said. 

The broad crystals were still falling thickly and the fire 
was hissing and spluttering around a huge root which he 
had rolled upon it. In its light the cabin stood hardly 
higher than a kennel, and yet it housed the woman whose 
glance had transformed his world into something mystical. 
A man of commonplace ancestry would have felt only an 
animal delight in shelter and warmth, but this youth was 
stirred to a spiritual exaltation. The girl’s bosom, the 
rounded beauty of her neck, appealed to him, but so also 
did the steady candor of her gaze and the sweet courage 
of her lips. Her helplessness roused his protective instinct, 
and her words, the sound of her voice, so precise, so alien- 
sweet, filled him with bitter sadness, and he reentered the 
house in such spirit of self-abasement as he had never 
known before. 

He lay down upon the hard floor in silence, his audacity 
gone, his reckless courage deep-sunk in gloomy foreboding. 


“ Don’t ask me,” replied the girl; “ I don’t feel like 
talking, and my foot is aching dreadfully. Can’t you get 
up and bathe it? I hate to ask you — but it hurts me so.” 

Peggy sprang up and began to dress, puffing and whis¬ 
tling with desperation. As soon as she was dressed she 
ran to the door and opened it. All was still a world of 
green and white. “ The fire is almost out,” she reported, 
“ and I can see Mr. Smith’s horse’s tracks.” 

It was about ten o’clock when a couple of horsemen 
suddenly rounded the point of the forest and rode into the 
clearing. One of them, a slender, elderly man with gray, 
curly beard and a skin like red leather, dismounted, and 
came slowly to the door, and though his eyes expressed 
surprise at meeting women in such a place he was very 
polite. “ Mornin’, ma’am,” he said, with suave inflection. 

“ Good-morning,” Peggy replied. 

“ Fine snowy mornin’.” 

“It is so.” She was a little irritated by the fixed stare 
of his round, gray eyes. 

He became more direct. ‘ ‘ May I ask who you are and 
how you happen to be here, ma’am?” 

“You may. I’m Mrs. Adams. I came up here with 
my husband, Professor Adams.” 

“ Where is he?” 

“ He has gone up the trail toward Fremont. He is a 
botanist.” 

“ Is that his horse’s tracks?” 

Alice called sharply — “ Peggy!” 

Mrs. Adams turned abruptly and went in. 

The stranger turned a slow gaze upon his companion. 
“Well, this beats me. ’Pears like we’re on the wrong 
trail, Bob. I reckon we’ve just naturally overhauled a 
bunch of tourists.” 

“Better go in and see what’s inside,” suggested the 
other man, slipping from his horse. 

“ All right; you stay where you are.” 

As he stepped to the door and rapped Peggy opened it, 
but Alice took up the inquiry. 

“What do you want?” she asked imperiously. 

The man, after looking keenly about, quietly replied: 
‘ ‘ I’m wonderin’ how you women come to be here alone, 
but first of all I want to know who made them tracks out¬ 
side the door?” 

Alice ignored the latter part of his question and set about 
satisfying his wonder. “We came up here with a geolog¬ 
ical survey, but my horse fell on my foot and I couldn’t 
ride, so the men had to leave me behind-” 

“Alone?” sharply interrogated the man. 

“ No; one man stayed.” 

“ What was his name?” 

“ I don’t know — we called him Smith.” 

“ Was he the man that rode away this morning?” 

“What does that matter to you?” asked the girl. 
“ Why are you so inquisitive?” 


Alice on her part could not free her mind from the 
burden of his crime. He was so young and so handsome, 
to be hunted like a noxious beast 1 She had at the moment 
more concern of him than of Ward, and in this lay a certain 
disloyalty. She sighed deeply as she thought of the out¬ 
law resuming his flight next day. Would it not be better 
for him to sacrifice himself to the vengeance of the State at 
once and so end it? What right had she to shield him 
from the law’s demand? “He is a criminal, after all. 
He must pay for his rash act.” 

She could not sleep, and when he rose to feed the fire 
she softly asked: “ Does it still storm?” 

“ No,” he answered in a tone that voiced disappoint¬ 
ment; “the stars are out.” 

“ Isn’t that cheering!” she exclaimed, still in the same 
hushed voice. 

" For you,” he replied. “ For me it’s another story.” 
He felt the desire for a secret consultation which moved 
her, and on his way back to his corner he halted and fixed 
his eyes upon her in hungry admiration of her firelit face. 
Then lie spoke: “I should have pulled out before the 
storm quit. They can trail me now. But no matter ; I’ve 
known you.” 

She still kept to ambiguous speech. “Wouldn’t it be 
better to give up and take your — misfortune, and begin 
again? Professor Ward and I will do all we can to help 

“That’s mighty white of you,” he responded slowly. 
* * But I can’t stand the thought of confinement. I’ve been 
free as an Injun all my life. Every way of the wind has 
been open to me. No; just as long as I can find a wild 
spot I must keep moving. If it comes to ‘ hands up 1 ’ I 
take the short cut.” He tapped his revolver as he spoke. 

“ You mustn’t do that,” she entreated. “ Promise me 
yon won’t think of that!” 

He made a stride toward her, but a movement of her 
companion checked him. 

“ Is it morning?” Peggy sleepily asked. 

“ Not quite,” answered the outlaw, “ but it’s time for 
me to be moving. I’d like to hear from you sometime,” 
he said to Alice, and his voice betrayed his sadness and 
tenderness. ‘ ‘ Where could I reach you ?” 

She gave her address with a curious sense of wrongdoing. 

He listened intently. “I’ll remember that,” he said, 

“when I’ve forgotten everything else. And now-” 

He reached his hand to her and she took it. 

“ Poor boy, I’m sorry for you,” she whispered. 

Her words melted his heart. Dropping on his knees 
beside her bed he pressed her fingers to his lips, then rose. 

“ I’ll see you again—somewhere—sometime,” he said 
brokenly. “Good-by.” 


a man who’s been hiding out in this basin. I was trailin’ 
him close when the snow came on yesterday, and I didn’t 
know blit what these tracks was his.” 

Peggy turned toward Alice with an involuntary expres¬ 
sion of enlightenment and the Sheriff read it quickly. 
Slipping between the two women he said : ‘ ‘ Jest a minute, 
Miss. What sort of a looking man was this Smith ? ” 

Alice took up the story. “ He was rather small and 
dark — wasn’t he, Peggy?” 

Peggy considered. “I didn’t notice hint particularly. 
Yes, I think he was.” 

The man outside called: “ Hurry up, Cap. It’s begin¬ 
ning to snow again.” 

The Sheriff withdrew toward the door. “ You’re both 
lying,” he remarked without heat, “ but it don’t matter. 
We’ll mighty soon overhaul this man on the horse — who¬ 
ever he is. If you’ve been harboring Hall McCord we’ll 
have to take you, too.” 

With that threat as a farewell he mounted his horse and 
rode away. 

Peggy turned to Alice. ' ‘ Did you know that young 
fellow was an outlaw ? ” 

“ Yes ; I saw his picture and description on a placard in 
the railway station. I recognized him at once.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“ Well, I liked his looks, and, besides, I wanted to find 
out if he were really bad or only unfortunate.” 

“ What has he done?” 

“ They say he held up a train!” 

“Merciful Heavens, a train robber! What’s his real 

“ The name on the placard was Hall McCord.” 

“ And to think he was in the same room with us last 
night, and you were chumming with him 1 I can’t under¬ 
stand you. Are you sure he is the robber?” 

“Yes, he confessed to having tried to rob the express 

“ He seemed such a nice fellow. How did he come to 
do it?” 

Alice concluded not to honor the other girl by bringing 
her into the discussion. “ Oh, it is hard to say — need of 
money, I suppose. Poor boy, I pity him.” 

“They’ll get him sure. They can follow his tracks as 
easy as anything. I don’t suppose I ought to say it, but 
I hope he’ll get away, don’t you?” 
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“ Yes, I do!” was Alice’s fervent response. “Butsee! 
it’s snowing again. It may cover his trail.” 

Peggy went to the door and gazed long and keenly at 
tlie peaks. When she turned her face was solemn. 
■ 1 Allie, this is getting pretty serious for us. If the men 
don’t come today they may get snowed up entirely.” 

Alice stifled a wail. “Oh, if I were only able to walk 
I wouldn’t mind. I could help gather fuel and keep 
the fire going.” 

“There’s plenty of wood for another day, but I’m 
worried about the men. Suppose they are up on that 
glacier?” 

“ I’m not worried about them, but I know they are 
worrying about us. They’ll surely start back this morn¬ 
ing, but they may not be able to reach us till night.” 


The light of the morning had turned gray and feeble. 
The air was still and the forest soundless, save now and 
then when a snow-laden branch creaked with its burden. 

There was something majestic as well as menacing in 
this all-pervading solemn hush. 

Peggy went about her duties as cheerfully as she 
could, but with a wider knowledge of mountaineering 
than Alice had. She was at heart quite terrified. 
“ We’re going to miss our nice outlaw,” she remarked. 
“ He was so effective as a purveyor of wood.” Then 
she went to the door and looked out. “That Sheriff 
will never keep his trail,” she said. 

“ What’s that?” suddenly asked Alice. 

Both listened. “ I hear it!” whispered Peggy. “It’s 
a horse — there 1 Some one spoke. ’ ’ 

“It’s Freeman!” Alice joyously called out, “Coo- 


No one replied, and Peggy rushing to the door met the 
young outlaw, who appeared on the threshold with stern, 

“ Who’s been here since I left? Your party?” 

Peggy recoiled in surprise and alarm, and Alice cried 
out: “ Why did you come back?” 

‘ ‘ Two men on horseback have been here since I left. 
Who were they?” His voice was full of haste. 

“ One of them said—he was the—the Sheriff,” Alice 
replied faintly. 

He smiled then, a kind of terrifying humor in his eyes. 
‘ ‘ Well, the chances are he knew. They took my trail, 
of course, and left in a hurry. Expected to overhaul 
me on the summit. They’ve got their work cut out 


for’em.” 

“ How did they miss you?” the girl asked huskily. 

“ Well, you see, when I got up where I could view the 
sky I was dead sure we were in for a whooping big 
snowstorm, and I just couldn’t leave you girls up here 
all alone, so I struck right down the canon in the bed of 
the creek—the short cut. I don’t like to back-trail 


“They’re sure up against a cold proposition 
about now. They’ll lose my trail among the rocks, but 
they’ll figure I’vl hustled right on over into Pine Creek, 
and if they don’t freeze to death in the pass they’ll come 
out at Glover’s hay-meadow tomorrow night. How’s 
the woodpile holding out?” 

“ Please go!” cried Alice ; “ take your chance now 
and hurry away.” 

“I’m not used to leaving women in such a fix. The 
moment I saw that the blizzard was beginning all over 
again I turned back.” 

“ You haven’t had any breakfast?” said Peggy. 

“ Nothing to speak of,” he replied dryly. “ I wasn’t 
thinking of breakfast when I pulled out.” 

“ I’ll get you some.” 

Alice could not throw off the burden of his danger. 
“ What will you do when my people return?” 

“ I don’t know — trust to luck.” 

“You are very foolish. They are certain to come 

^fhey won’t know who I am if you women don’t give 
me away.” 

“I’m sure Freeman — Professor Ward — will know 
you, for he also saw the placard.” 

“That’s no sign. Suppose he does — maybe he 
won’t think it is his job to interfere. Anyway,” here 
his voice became decisive, “ I won’t leave you in such a 
fix as this.” His eyes spoke to her of that which his 
tongue could not utter. ‘ ‘ I wanted an excuse to come 
back anyway,” he concluded. “ No matter what comes 
now my job is here to protect, you.” 


She did not rebuke him, and Peggy — though she 
wondered at his tone—was too grateful for his presence 
even to question Alice’s motive in permitting such 
remarks. 

As for Alice, she felt herself more and more involved 
in the tangled skein of his mysterious life. His sudden 
and reckless abandonment of the old love which had 
ruined him, and the new and equally irrational regard 
which he now professed for her, filled her with a delicious 
marveling. 

He appealed to a woman’s imagination. He had the 
spice of the unknown. In her relationship with Ward 
there was no danger, no mystery — his courtship nar¬ 
rowly escaped being commonplace. She had accepted 
his attentions and expected to marry him, and yet the 
thought oi the union produced, at its warmest, merely 
a glow of comfort, a sense of security, while the sense 
of being loved and protected by this Rob Roy of the hills, 
this reckless Rough Rider of the wilderness, was instinct 
with romance. Of course his devotion was a crazy folly, 
and yet lying there in her rough bunk, with an impene¬ 
trable wall of snow shutting out the rest of the world, it 
was hard not to feel that "this man and his future had 
become an inescapable part of her life—a part which 
grew in danger and in charm from hour to hour. 

Full two miles above the level of her own home, sur¬ 
rounded by peaks unscalably wild and lonely, deserted 
by those who should care for her, was it strange that she 
should return this man’s adoring gaze with something 
of the primal woman’s gratitude and submission? 

The noon darkened into dusk as they talked, slowly, 
with long pauses, and one by one the stirring facts of tlie 
rover’s life came out. From his boyhood he had always 
done the reckless thing. He had known no restraint 
till, as a member of the Rough Riders, he yielded a 


partial obedience to his commanders. When the excite¬ 
ment of .the campaigns was over he .had deserted and 
gone back to the round-up wagon and the camp-fire. 

In the midst of his confidences he maintained a reserve 
about his family which showed more self-mastery than 
anything else about him. That he was the black sheep 
of an honorable flock became increasingly evident. He 
had been the kind of lad who finds in the West a fine 
field for daredevil adventure. And yet there were 
unstirred deeps in the man. He was curious about a 
small book which Alice kept upon her bed, and which 
she read from time to time with serene meditation on 
her face. 

“ What is that?” he asked. 

“ My Bible.” 

“ Can I see it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

He took it carefully and read the title on the back, 
then turned a few of the leaves. “ I’m not much on 
reading,” he said, “ but I’ve got a sister that sends me 
tracts, and the like.” He returned to the flyleaf. “Is 
this your name?” 

“Yes.” 

“ ‘Alice Mansfield,’’’lie read; “ beautiful name! ‘New 
York City!’ That’s pretty near the other side of the 
world to me.” He studied the address with intent look. 
“ I’d like to buy this book. How much will you take 
for it?” 

“ I’ll trade it for your weapon,” she replied. 

He looked at her narrowly. “ You mean something 
by that. I reckon I follow you. No, I can't do that, 
not now. If I get into business over the line I’ll disarm, 
but in this country a fellow needs to be protected. I 
want this book ! ’ ’ 

“For the flyleaf?” 

He smiled in return. “ You’ve hit it.” 

She hesitated. ‘ ‘ I’ll give you the book if you’ll 
promise to read it.” 

He clapped the covers together and put the vclume in 
his pocket. “ It’s mine ! I’ll read every word of it, if 
it takes an age, and here’s my hand on it.” 


She gave him her hand, and in this clasp something 
came to her front his clutching fingers which sobered 
her. She drew her hand away hastily and said, *‘ If you 
read that book—and think about it—it will change 
your whole world.” 

He, too, lost his brightness. “Well, I’m not so 
anxious to keep up this kind of life. But if anybody 
changes me it will be you.” 

“ Hush !” she warned with lifted finger. 

He fell back and after a little silence went out to wait 
upon the fire. 

“It seems to me,” said Peggy reprovingly, “that 
you’re too gracious with this mountaineer ; he’s getting 
presumptuous.” 

“He doesn’t mean to be. It’s his unsophisticated 
way. Anyhow, we can’t afford to be captious to our 
host.” 

“That’s true,” admitted Peggy. 

The night shut down with the snow still falling, but 
with a growing chill in the air. 

“The flakes are finer,” the outlaw announced as he 
came in a little later. ‘ ‘ That is a good sign. It is grow¬ 
ing colder and the wind is changing. It will pinch hard 
before sun-up, and the worst oi it, there’s no way to 
warm the cabin. We can’t have the door open tonight. 
I’m worried about yon,” he said to Alice. “If only 
those chumps had left an axe!” 

The two women understood that this night was to 
bring them into closer intimacy with the stranger than 
before. He could not remain outdoors, and though they 
now knew something of his desperate character they had 
no fear of him. He had shown his chivalry. No one 
could have been more considerate of them, for he 
absented himself at Peggy’s request instantly, and with¬ 
out suggestion of jocularity, and when he came in and 
found them both in bed he said: "I reckon I’ll not 
make down tonight—you’ll need all your blankets 
before morning”; and thereupon,- without weighing 
their protests, proceeded to spread the extra cover over 

Alice looked up at him in the dim light of the candle 
and softly asked: “ What will you do? You will suffer 
with cold!” 

“ Don’t worry about me ; I’m an old campaigner. I 
still have a blanket to wrap around my shoulders. I’ll 
snooze in a corner. If you hear me moving around 
don’t be worried ; I’m hired to keep the fire going even 
if it doesn’t do us much good inside.” 


The chill deepened. The wind began to roar, and 
great masses of snow, dislodged from the tall trees 
above the cabin, fell upon its'roof with sounds like those 
of soft, slow footfalls. Strange noises of creaking and 
groaning and rasping penetrated to Alice’s ears, and she 
cowered half in fear, half in joy of her shelter and her 
male protector. Men were fine animals for the wild. 

She fell asleep at last seeing her knight’s dim form 
propped against the wall wrapped in a blanket Indian- 
wise, his head bowed over the book she had given him 
— a candle smoking in his hand. 

She woke when he rose to feed the fire, and the current 
of cold air which swept in caused her to cover her mouth 
with the blanket. He turned toward her. 

‘ ‘ It’s all over for sure this time,” he said. ‘ ‘ It’s cold 
and goin’ to be colder. How are you standing it? If 
your feet are cold I can heat a stone. How is the hurt 
foot?” He drew near and looked down upon her 

“ Very much easier, thank you.” 

“ I’m mighty glad of that. I wish I could take the 
pain all on myself.” 

“ You have troubles of your own,” she answered as 
lightly as she could. 

“That’s true, too,” he agreed in the same tone. 
“ So many that a little one more or less wouldn’t count.” 

“ Do you call my wound little?” 

“ I meant the foot was little-” 

She checked him. 

“ I didn’t mean to make light of it. It sure is no 
joke.” He added, “ I’ve made a start on the book.” 

“ How do you like it?” 


“ I don’t know yet,” he answered and went back to 
his corner. 

She snuggled under her warm quilts again, remorseful 
yet not daring to suggest a return of the blanket he had 
lent. 

When she woke again he was on his feet swinging his 
arms silently. His candle had gone out, but a faint light 
was showing in the room. 

” Is it morning?” she asked. 

“ Just about,” he replied, stretching like a cat. 

The dawn came gloriously. The sun in far-splashing 
splendor slanted from peak to peak, painting purple 
shadows on the snow and warming the boles of the tall 
trees to fretted gold. The jays cried out as if in exulta¬ 
tion of the ending of the tempest and the small stream 
sang over its icy pebbles with resolute cheer. It was a 
land to fill a poet with awe and ecstatic praise — a 
radiant, imperial and merciless landscape. Trackless, 
almost soundless, the mountain world lay waiting for 
the alchemy of the sun. 

VI 

T HE morning was well advanced when a far, faint 
halloo broke through the silence of the valley. The 
ranger stood like a statue, while Peggy cried out: ‘ * It’s 
one of our men!” 

Alice turned to the outlaw with anxious face. ‘ ‘ If 
it’s the Sheriff stay in here with me. Let me plead for 
you. I want him to know what you’ve done for us.” 
The look that came upon his face turned her cold with 

fear. “ If it is the Sheriff-” He did not finish, but 

she understood. 

The halloo sounded nearer and the outlaw’s face 
lightened. “ It’s one of your party. He is coming up 
from below.” 

Impatiently they waited for the newcomer to appear, 
and though he seemed to draw nearer at every shout 
his progress was very slow. At last the man appeared 
on the opposite bank of the stream. He was covered 
with snow and stumbling along like a man half-dead 
with hunger and fatigue. 

“ Why, it’s Gage!” exclaimed Peggy. 

It was indeed the old hunter, and as he drew near his 
gaunt and bloodless face was like that of a starved and 
hunted animal. His first word was an anxious inquiry: 

" All welfi” Peggy answered. 

“ And the crippled girl?” 

‘ ‘ Doing nicely. Thanks to Mr. Smith here, we did 
not freeze. Are you hungry?” 

The guide looked upon the outlaw with glazed, pro¬ 
truding eyes. ‘ ‘ Hungry ? I’m done. I’ve been wal- 
lerin’ in the snow all night and I’m just about all in.” 

“ Where are the others?” called Alice from her bed. 
Gage staggered to the door. ‘ ‘ They’re up at timber- 
line. I left” them day before yesterday. I tried to get 
here, but I lost my bearin’s and got on the wrong side of 
the creek. ’Pears like I kept on the wrong side o’ the 
hog-back. Then my horse gave out, and that set me 
afoot. I was plum scared to death about you folks. 

Peggy put some food before him and ordered him into 
silence. “ Talk later,” she said. 

The outlaw turned to Alice. “ That explains it. Your 
Professor Ward trusted to this man to take care of you 
and stayed in camp. You can’t blame him.” 

Gage seemed to have suddenly become old, almost 
childish. “ I never was lost before,” he muttered sadly. 
“I reckon something must have went wrong in my 
head. ’Pears like I’m gettin’ old and foolish.” 

Alice exchanged glances with the outlaw. It was 
plain that he was in no danger from this dazed and 
weakened old man who could think of nothing but the 
loss of his sense of direction. 


As the day advanced the sun burned clear. At noon 
it was warm enough to leave the door open, and Alice, 
catching glimpses of the flaming world of silver and 
purple and gold, was filled with a desire to quit her dark 
corner. “ I’m going to get up!” she exclaimed. “ I 
won’t lie here any longer.” 

“ Don’t try it!” protested Peggy. 

“ I’m going to do it!” she insisted. “ I can hobble 
to the door if you help me.” 

‘ ‘ I’ll carry you,” said the outlaw. ‘ ‘ Wrap her up and 
I’ll get her a seat.” 

And so, while Mrs. Adams wrapped her patient in a 
blanket, the outlaw dragged one of the rough, axe-hewn 
benches to the door and covered it with blankets. He 
put a stone to heat and then reentered just as Alice, sup¬ 
ported by Peggy, was setting foot to the floor. Swiftly, 
unhesitating and very tenderly he put his arms about 
her and lifted her to the bench in the doorway before the 
fire. 

It was so sweet to feel that wondrous body in his arms. 
His daring to do it surprised her, but her own silent 
acquiescence, and the shiver of pleasure which came with 
the embarrassment of it, confused and troubled her. 

“ That’s better,” he said as he dropped to the ground 
and drew the blankets close about her feet. ‘ ‘ I’ll have 
a hot stone for you in a minute.” 

He went about these ministrations with an inward 
ecstasy which shone in his face and trembled in his 
voice. But as she furtively studied his face and 
observed the tremor of his hands in tender ministration 
she lost all fear of him. 

After three days in her dark corner of the hut the sun¬ 
shine was wondrously inspiring to the girl, although the 
landscape on which she gazed was white and wild as 
December. It was incredible that only a few hours lay 
between the flower-strewn valley of her accident and this 
silent and desolate yet beautiful wilderness of snow. And 
so, as she looked into the eyes of the outlaw, it seemed 
as though site had known him from spring to winter, and 
her wish to help him grew with every hour of their 
acquaintanceship. 

She planned his defense before Ward and Adams. 
‘ ‘ When they know how kind and helpful he has been 
they can but condone his one rash deed,” she argued 
in conclusion. 

He was sitting at her feet, careless of time, the law, 
content with her nearness, and mindful only of her 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SS 
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ouse 


I N THE illustrations shown on this and the next two pages there is a wealth of suggestions, which could be copied economically, for the housewife who likes 
the rooms of her home to look cool in summer. Each of these rooms seems to have just enough furniture in it and no more; nothing is fussy or overdone; 
and there is that peaceful and quiet touch in them so necessary, and, unfortunately, so often overlooked in the homes of today. It may interest THE JOURNAL’S 
readers to know that of these eighteen photographs ten came from the Middle West, and the others from New England and the East. 
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Girl Sketches 

By the Author of the “Juliet” Stories: Grace S. Richmond 



VI — Hepatica 

|HE Gay Lady had gone ai 


T ® 1 though four of us remained, 

» the gap in our number ap- 
I® peared prodigious. The 
T first dinner without her 
? seemed as slow and dull as a 
dance without music, in spite of the fact that 
we did our best, each one of us, not to act 
as if anything were wrong. 

When we had escaped from the dining¬ 
room to the porch Lad was the first to 
voice his sentiments upon the subject of our 
drooping spirits. “ I didn’t know her being 
here made such a lot of difference — till she 
got away,” he said dismally. ‘‘There’s 
nobody to laugh, now, when I make a joke.” 

“ Don’t the rest of us laugh at your jokes, 
son?” inquired the Philosopher, laying a 
friendly hand upon the Lad’s arm as the 
boy stood on the porch step below him. 

‘‘You do — if she does,” replied Lad. 

“Lots of times you’d never notice what I 
say if she didn’t look at you and laugh. 

Then you burst out and laugh too—to 
please her, I suppose,” he added. 

The Philosopher glanced at me over the 
boy’s head. “ Here’s a pretty sharp ob¬ 
server,” said he, “ with a gift of analysis. I 
didn’t know before that I take my cue from 
the Gay Lady — or from any one else — 
when it comes to laughing at jokes. Try 
me with one now, Lad, and see if I don’t 
laugh — all hy myself.” 

Lad shook his head. “That wouldn’t be any good. 
I’d know you didn’t mean it. She always means it. 
Besides —she thinks things are funny that you don’t. 
She’s ’most as good as a boy—and I don’t see how she 
can be, either,” he reflected, “because she isn’t the 
least bit like one.” 

“You’re right enough about that,” observed the 
Philosopher. “She’s essentially feminine, if ever a 

g ‘‘ Girl 1 ” repeated the Lad. ‘ ‘ She isn’t a girl. That 

is—I thought she was, till she told — - 1 - 

wasn’t. She’s twenty-seven.” 



Hepatica 


The Philosopher grinned. The Skeptic, who had lit 
his pipe and was puffing away at it, sitting on the settle 
with his back to the sunset—which was unusually fine 
that evening—gave utterance to a deep note of derision 
at the Lad’s point of view. I smiled, myself. If ever 
there was an irresistible combination of the girlish and 
the womanly it was to be found in our Gay Lady. As 
to her looks — even the blooming youth of Althea, and 
the more cultivated charms of Camellia, had not made 
the Gay Lady less lovely in our eyes, althouj 
was hy no means what is known as a “ beauty.” 

“She’s a whole lot nicer than any of those girls suppc 
we’ve had here this summer,” the Lad went on. He in the 
seemed to have the floor. There could be no doubt 
that the subject of his musings 
his hearers. “ And they weren’t: 

Dahlia. I can’t stand her,” he added resentfully. 

The Philosopher shook his head slightly, - 
,-u -= -■ --if it h 


about all this,” he declared. “So I’ve had rather an 
observant eye on — on these young ladies you’ve had 
here from time to time this summer, and I confess 
I’m filled with curiosity. Would you mind telling me 
what you think the average girl of good family, 
and well brought up, has in her mind’s eye as a desir¬ 
able future — I mean for the next few years after 
school?—I don’t know that I make myself clear. 
What I want to get at is—You see, the great thing a 

- young chap thinks about is what he is going to make 

herself she of himself—and how to do it. It struck me as rather 
odd that not one of those girls seemed to have any par¬ 
ticular end in view—at least, that ever came out in her 
conversation.” 

I couldn’t help smiling, his tone was so serious. 

The Skeptic chuckled. He had put up his pipe, and 
was sitting with his hands clasped behind his head, 
as he leaned against one of the great pillars of the 
porch. “They have one, just the same,” he vouch¬ 
safed. “ He who runs may read.” 


who would have said “Who could?” if it had been 


allowable. The Skeptic laughed—skeptically. I felt subject. 


The Philosopher regarded him thoughtfully, through 
eyes, although she the half-light from the hall lamp. ‘ ‘ I noticed you did a 
- “ '—‘ ” good deal of running, first and last,” he observed. “ I 

- ->se you read before you ran — unless you have eyes 

: back of your head. Well,” he continued, “ you 

--- --make me believe that all girls are so anxious to 

as of interest to all make a good impression, or they wouldn’t do some of 
bad, either — except the things they do.” 

“ For instance?” I suggested, having become curious 
myself. Never before, in an acquaintance dating far 
back, had I-heard the Philosopher hold forth upon this 


“So she comes back tomorrow,” said 
he, as we paced down the path, quite as if 
he had just learned of the prospect of her 

“ I can hardly wait,” said I. 

“Neither can I,” he agreed solemnly. 
“I knew I should miss her, but—smoke 
and ashes 1 — I didn’t dream the week would 
be a period of time long enough for a ray of 
light to travel from Sirius to the earth and 

‘ ‘ If Hie could only hear that!” said I. 

‘ ‘ She’s going to hear it, ” he declared with 
great earnestness. ‘ ‘ She’s kept me quiet all 
summer, but—by a man’s impatience! — she 
can’t keep me quiet any longer. Do you 
blame me?” he inquired, wheeling to look 
intently at me through the September twi¬ 
light. 

“ Not a bit,” said I. “ I’ve only wished 
she could stand still until Lad grows up.” 

‘ ‘ You must think well of her, to say that,” 
said he delightedly. “And, on my word, I 
don’t know but she will stand still, as far ' 
as looks go. But in mind — and heart — 
well, the only thing is, I’m so far below 
her I don’t dare to hope. All I know is 
that, for sheer womanly sweetness and 
strength, there’s nobody her equal. And 
yet, when I try to put my finger on what 
makes her what she is — I can’t tell.” 

“One can’t analyze her charm,” said I, 
“except as you’ve just done it—womanly 
sweetness and strength. Hepatica is— 
Hepatica. And being that, we love her.” 


The next morning the Gay Lady came home. \Ve 
had not expected her until evening, and when we heard 
a light footstep approaching through the hall as we sat 
at hreakfast we looked at one another in dumb astonish¬ 
ment and disbelief. But the next instant she stood 
smiling at us from the doorway. 

She was glad to see us, too. From Lad’s ecstatic 
embrace she came into mine, and I heard her eager 
whisper — “I’m so glad to get back to you!" The 
Skeptic and the Philosopher-wrung her hand until I know 
her little fingers ached, and they stared at her, the one 
like a brother, the other like —well, she must have seen 
for herself. No, they were not rivals. The Philosopher 
had seen the Skeptic’s case, I think, from the first, 
and being not only a philosopher but a man, and the 
Skeptic’s best friend, had never allowed himself to enter 
the race at all. I had detected a wistful light in his 
eyes now and then, and had my own notion of what 
ight have happened if he had let it, but—there v 
1 ---brotherliness ir* v 


who must 
backs. 

“ There are a gri.... , . , _ __ „ _ ___ ._ 

I said. ‘ ‘ And she has surely given you many good Wherever she is she holds the floor, occupies the centre 
:s, Lad. Think how often she has gone out on the of the stage. If you’ll pardon my saying it, every last girl 


“They make themselves conspicuous,” said he 
t women behind their promptly — to my great surprise. “As nearly as I can 
get at it, that’s the cardinal fault of the girl of today. 
Everywhere I go I notice it—in public — in private. 


it many nice things about Dahlia,” 


;r with you — and helped you make kites, and rigged you had here this summer did that thing, each in her o 


little ships for you- 1 

“ Oh, yes,” cried the Lad scornfully, “ she’ll take 
— when she ‘ ‘ *-’ ” 


^thought about them — 
Each had, ir ’ 


The Skeptic’s shoulders heaved as he turned away the stage. And the Gay Lady, than whom nobody has; 
■ cough violently. Evidently he had swallowed a pipe- better right '**— 1 -"‘ 1 — ,J ~ £1 —-* u - c — 


ful of smoke. The, Philosopher abruptly removed his ground of 


hand from the Lad’s shoulder and dropped down 
the porch step, where his face ' ‘ ’ 

from the bright young eyes a 
head at Lad. Presently he ran off to the red bam to 
look after some small puppies down there in the hay. 


And somehow, in every case, after all, the real focus 


We three left behind settled down for the evening. 
At least I did, and the others made a show of doing so. 
But the Skeptic was both restless and moody, the 
Philosopher unsociable. Finally the Skeptic flung an 
invitation to the Philosopher to go off for a walk. The 
Philosopher consented with a nod, and they strolled 
away, taking leave of me with formal politeness. I 
understood them, and I did not mind. A wise woman 
lets a man go—that he may return. 

They came back just as twilight darkened into 
night, and sat down at my feet on the step, 
shoulder to shoulder, like the good comrades that 
they were. I wondered if they had been discuss¬ 
ing the subject which the Lad had introduced. 

“How much,” inquired the Philosopher quite 
suddenly, “do you suppose it would cost a man 
to dress a girl like Miss Camellia?” 

“I’ve really no idea,” I answered, since the 
question seemed directed at me. ‘ ‘ It depends on a 
number of things. There are girls so clever with 
their needles that they can produce very remarkable 
effects for a comparatively small amount of money. ” 

“ Is she one of them?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ I fancy you do,” was his comment. Presently 
he went on again. “You see, I don’t know much 


We all went to bed early that night. The Philosopher’s 
observations, though highly interesting, did not keep us 
from becoming very sleepy at an untimely hour. It 
was the same way next evening. And the next. In fact, 
up to the very night before the Gay Lady’s expected 
return we continued to cut short our days of waiting by 
as much as we could venture to do without exciting the 
suspicion that we were weary of one another. 

On that last evening the Skeptic fastened himself 
to me. He insisted on my walking with him in the 
garden. 


I Wed Thee, Dear 

By Samuel Abbott 

1 WED thee, dear, for ever, not for now: 

And not for fragile span of.earth’s brief year. 
I wed thee for the Life beyond the tear, 

Beyond the heart-pain and the clouded brow. 
Love sees no grave and He shall guide us, dear, 
When our spent candles flutter and burn low. 


only a very warm brotherliness in the greeting he gave the 
Gay Lady, and she looked back into his eyes too frankly 
for me to think he had ever let her see anything else. 

She sat down at the table with us for a little, while 
we finished, and you should have seen the difference in 
the look of the room. It was another place. She ran 
upstairs to her own room, and I followed her, and 
from being a deserted bedroom with a lonely aspect it 
became a human habitation with an atmosphere of home. 
She took off her traveling dress, talking gayly to me all 
the while, and brushed her bright locks, ana put on one 
of the charming white frocks which her own hands had 
made, and then came and held me tight, and laughed, 
and was very near crying, and said there was never such 
another place as this. 

“There certainly never is when you are in it, dear,” 
I agreed, and received such a reward for that as only 
the Gay Lady knows how to give. 

All day she stayed by me, wherever I might be. The 
Skeptic-watched and waited—he got not the ghost of an 
opportunity. When I was upon the porch with the 
others she was there — and not a minute after. 


When evening fell it found the Gay Lady on a cushion 
close by my knee. Presently the Philosopher went off 
with the Lad down to the river. The Skeptic accom¬ 
panied them part of the distance, then returned quite 
unexpectedly by way of the shrubbery, and swung up 
over the porch rail at the end at a moment when the 
Gay Lady, feeling safe in his absence, had gone to 
that end to see the moonlight upon the river. 

“ ‘All’s fair in love and war,’” exulted the Skeptic, 
somewhat breathlessly. It seemed to be a favorite 
maxim with him. I recalled his having excused himself 
for eluding Dahlia by that same well-worn proverb. “No 

— don’t run ! Have I become suddenly so terrifying?” 

“Why should you be terrifying?” asked Hepatica. 

“ Come and sit down and tell us what you’ve all been 
doing while I was away.” 

Her back was toward me. There was a long 

— window open close beside me. My sympathy was 
with the Skeptic. I slipped through it. 

An hour later I went out upon the porch again." 
Nobody was there. I sat down alone, feeling half 
excited and half depressed, and wholly anxious to 
know the outcome of the Skeptic’s tactics. I waited 
a long time, as it seemed to me. Then, without 
warning, a voice spoke. I could hardly recognize 
it for the Skeptic’s voice, it was strung so tense — 
with joy. 

“ Don’t shoot,” it said. “ We’ll come down.” 

I looked toward the end of the porch, where 
the vines cast a deep shadow. I could not see 
them, but they must have been there all the time. 
And the shadow cast by the vines was not a wide 
shadow at all. 
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The Six Great Moments in a Woman's Life 


By Emily Calvin-Blake, Author of “What the Teacher Said to Trove,” etc. 

The Sixth—The First Flitting from the Home Nest 




Next to the fire 

Put the same amount of water 
in these two saucepans. You 
know from experience that the 
water in “A” will boil much 
sooner. It has a larger surface 
next to the fire. 

Let this fact guide you in 
choosing freezers. 

If you want your cream to 
freeze quickly, compare cans. 

The can of the Dana Peerless 


r and tallest—has the great- 



Dana Peerless 
Freezer 

| Have you tried every known way 
to “keep” your cream from one meal 
to the next? Does it still disappoint 
I you with soft, mushy cream for the 
last meal—part of it not even fit to 


This tall can of t 


and fhXugh ean in S f%Le fi rs m with r< ^§e 
cans, softening soon starts in the center. 


etter built than any 
It like the old French 
looth, evenly frozen 
time, does it q 


and keeps it s 

Try it at home. Don’t be satisfied 
with a good freezer—one that will do. 
Get a splendid one. Get the Dana 

$10,000 chefs. 

Write for “ Ice Cream and Ices 
by Well-known Cooks.” Gives the 

In the Dana Food C 
is no drip on table or fl 

























A Dinner-Set in White and Silver 



By Sara Wood-5afford 



the decorations, but I 


more dignity or quiet beauty 
than this one in white and 
silver, or one that with the 
damask, silver and glass 
would make a more lovely har¬ 
mony ? Perhaps some might fear 
that the effect would be too cold, 
but it isn’t; and, anyway, trust to 
your guests to supply the warmth 
and brightness. One could 
always add a note of color with 
other than white flowers, preferring 




I PROMISED last month to tell you something about liquid bright 
silver. I always use it for a first coat on large surfaces that are to be 
made solid burnish silver. Before applying, clean the surface thor¬ 
oughly with alcohol, then wipe over with lavender oil. The silver can 
be used from the bottle, but, as it is best to lay it with a large brush 
(camel’s-hair square shader, number ten), the silver can be handled 
more easily if it is poured out into a small china or glass receptacle. 
Pour out only what you will use at a time, since after short exposure to 
the air it grows too thick to flow easily. Fill your brush well and apply 
smoothly with long strokes, all in the same direction. It sets very 
quickly, and you must not go back and work into it—the result would be 
a rough, streaky deposit that would show after firing. This uneven sur¬ 
face will show through even two coats of burnish silver, so if the bright 
silver is not perfect after firing apply another thin coat and refire 



A Section of the Border in Detail 


before laying the burnish or matt silver. When liquid silver becomes 
too thick for use, from either age or exposure, thin it to its original 
consistency with essence for gold or lavender oil. I never use bright 
silver in a design for other than upright pieces; lying flat it has irritat¬ 
ing bright black shadows instead of gray, silvery lights. Bright silver 
combined in design with Copenhagen gray, soft salmon-pink and 
black is pleasing on decorative pieces, odd bowls and three-piece tea 
and coffee sets. 



THE teapot illustrated is not to be taken too seriously, for it is only a 
1 reproduction of one of the “Old Silver” lustre ware pieces of pur 
grandmothers’ time made solid bright silver to look like the antique, 
the only difference being the handle, which I have painted black. A 
black handle not only wears better, but also feels better in one’s hand 
than the slippery silver surface. I fear that much of the “ antique ” 
china sold today is of very modem French make. The really old 
silver lustre sets of this design were of red clay body, not of white 

I am showing in the illustrations a low, shallow bowl for soup. It is 
about seven inches across, and is now being preferred to the old large 
soup-plate by many who give much thought to their table appoint¬ 
ments. A plate for serving oysters on the shell is modeled like the old 
soup-plate, but is only about seven inches and a half across. This 
plate filled with chopped ice is now considered nicer for the serving 
of oysters than the old one with shell-shaped divisions in the china. It 
is liked by some for soup as well. Besides the plates for fish or entree, 
bread and butter, roast, salad and dessert, a low, oval vegetable-dish, 



essence for gold or lavender oil. It 


wet, or it will scratch the surface. Gold and silver rr 
twelve parts of silver to fourteen parts of gold-make 

ssrsutfssrtsx-J! 

mine upon nice proportions, avoiding any spacing 



about seven inches by ten, is shown, together with a small platter. 
Two other and larger platters should be added to the set, and other 
vegetable-dishes as well. 

I HOPE that many of our workers may be interested to carry out 
this design on the various pieces of a set. There is splendid study 
in adapting the same design to the different shapes, and we can all 
do mote toward real decoration in our homes if we concentrate upon 
one thing at a time and do it thoroughly and well. 

In the field of ceramics our teachers can do a great deal toward 
developing a nice sense of beauty and fitness if they will encourage their 
students to do fine table service instead of so many odd pieces of useless 
bric-a-brac with which painters of china have 
filled their houses for years. Do you know that it 
is this awful conglomerate mass of badly-designed 
and badly-painted stuff that has given “china 
painters ” a black eye ? Do you know that it is 
only within very recent years that we have been 
allowed to exhibit our work in connection with 
any of the fine arts ? But our craft has a wonder¬ 
ful opportunity for development in this country. 
More and more people are wanting things to 
“match,” and there is no reason why a woman 
with a love for the work and the patience to train 
herself to become a skilled artisan should not 
find a congenial occupation which would yield a 
pleasant income. And may we not be pardoned 
if for many reasons we take joy in the fact that 
china will break ? 


Tiffany & Co. 


Tiffany & Co. call atten¬ 
tion to the facilities of 
their Correspondence 
Department for aiding 
those who live at a dis¬ 
tance from New York in 
the choice of appropriate 
wedding presents or other 
gifts. The large variety 
of Tiffany & Co.’s stock 
of silverware, clocks, 
bronzes, jewelry, china, 
glassware and art objects 
renders the service of this 
Department of special 
value 

Tiffany & Co. employ no 
agents nor do they sell 
their wares through other 
dealers. This is an advan¬ 
tage to out-of-town pa¬ 
trons, as it serves to bring 
them in close contact with 
the house, and places at 
their disposal the services 
of trained men whose ex¬ 
perience and knowledge 
of what is most in favor at 
the moment assure careful 
and intelligent selection 

Upon advice as to re¬ 
quirements with limit of 
price, Tiffany & Co. will 
send photographs or full 
descriptions of what their 
stock affords. This re¬ 
quest involves no obliga¬ 
tion to purchase 

To patrons known to the 
house or to those who 
will make themselves 
known by satisfactory ref¬ 
erences, Tiffany & Co. 
will send for inspection 
selections from their stock 

Intending purchasers will 
find Tiffany & Co.’s 
1908 Blue Book a valu¬ 
able aid to suggestion. It 
is a compact catalogue, 
without illustrations, con¬ 
taining 666 pages of 
concise descriptions with 
an alphabetical side in¬ 
dex affording quick ac¬ 
cess to the wide range of 
Tiffany & Co.’s stock 
with the minimum and 
maximum prices at which 
articles may be purchased 


Fifth Ave.& 37th St. New York 
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By Frances Duncan 




In comparison with all Hand- 
Painted Chinas, Pickard’s 
shows remarkable individu¬ 
ality in design of decoration 
and shape of china. 

Pickard is hand-painted bv 
professional artists of botfi 
Foreign and American rep¬ 
utations, who attain great 
brilliancy in the color har¬ 
mony of Pickard China. 


anniversary gift—pieces 
of Pickard Hand-Painted 

principally because they 
are genuine, useful and 


In exclusive department 
stores, jewelers’ and art es¬ 
tablishments you will find 
among Pickard’s selections 
stunning things for decora- 


ice you will be interested 
in unordinary luncheon, 
berry and chocolate sets, 



Consider Pickard Hand- 
Painted China for your Gift 
Presentations — also for 


the Phone,” will tell you 
more about Pickard’s. We 
will enjoy receiving your 


W. A. Pickard 
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What Others Have Done in 


Their Gardens 

Illustrations from Photographs Taken in California for The Journal by Helen Lukens Gaut 



RUSTIC bridge in a garden is alwa 
\ The one shown below is built of silv 
er which a rambler rose is trained. 


AT THE best a kitchen yard is never prepossessing. 
rY Why not screen it from the garden with a rose- 
covered lattice and a simple gateway like this illustra¬ 
tion shows ? Nothing could be more effective, and 
the privacy gained is well worth the expense. 


T HIS pink rosevine seems at 
home on the brick wall and 
the arched gas-piping above. 
How much prettier is such an 


T HIS is distinctly a rustic arbor and very simple to make of 
unbarked logs of varying sizes. Honeysuckle, wistaria 
or grapevine would make an excellent covering for it. 


ALMOST any one who can 
l \ drive a nail could build a 
simple wooden lattice like this — 
and any climbing vine or flower 
will make it beautiful. 


AN UNROOFED rear court of 
a small California house has 
this pretty pergola entrance where 
sunshine and flowers can frolic. 


T HE white lattice gate with 
diamond-shaped openings, 
shown below, is in pretty contrast 
to the supporting fence, which is 
stained a dark brown. 


H ERE is a charming flower- 
wreathed veranda with a 
clambering white rose above and 
heliotrope and crimson geraniums 
banked below. 


W HO would not be proud of this vine-covered, well-built per¬ 
gola? With a bench and a table inside what a delightful 
retreat it would make for a little luncheon served “just for two. ” 


B ELOW is a quaint, old-fash- 
1 ioned gateway with a double 
arch, under which, on the sides, 
are two inviting wooden seats. 



NABISCO 

SUGAR 

WAFERS 

Transform 
the simplest 
dessert into 
a delightful 
creation. 


In ten cent 
tins 

Also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


FESTINO 

Another des¬ 
sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de¬ 
licious cream. 


NATIONAL 

BISCUIT 

COMPANY 


is 
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If You are Thinking of Camping Out 


S IRST, your party must 
be composed of conge¬ 
nial people. Choose it 
carefully. Admit only 
those who really enjoy 
“ roughing it. ” Some 
girls, of course, can 
affect enjoyment for a time, but beware 
when the evil days of heat, mosquitoes 
and pouring rains come! 

Your work of preparation may be of 




By M. Catherine Straith 


First, the tent. If you are going to be 
luxurious get a compartment tent. This 
will mean, however, almost double the 
cost. Since this article is written for 
the benefit of girls planning an outing 
for the least possible cost we shall not 
consider the compartment tent. A wall 
tent, fourteen feet by twenty, with a five- 
foot wall, and opening at each end, will 
serve the purpose. Have a fly (a second 
roof) to cover the tent, and, if funds 
allow, to extend in front for some dis- 

The location of the tent is important. 
A whole summer’s outing may be ruined 
by lack of care in this matter. If you 
are camping at lakeside or seashore you 
will, naturally, pitch the tent to have an 
outlook over the water. Even here try 
to arrange that the tent will face the west. 
The general direction of the storms in 
the vicinity should influence your choice. 
If any dead trees are near enough to 
threaten the safety of the tent have them 






Fast Colors 
Make 

Slemikwia 

Crepe Paper 
Napkins 
Distinctive 

They alone possess 
this desirable feature. 
They have a style all 
their own, a quality 
unequaled. 

Ask Your Dealer 

I ©xTinbc’iib 

Because 

1 st. Dennison’s Crepe 
Paper N apkins are 
soft, yet strong, de¬ 
signs delicate and 

2nd. Dennison’s Nap¬ 
kin designs are in 
harmony with the 
decorative crepe 
papers, forming a 
consistent scheme 
of decoration. 

3rd. Dennison uses fast 
color inks. They 
will not run or rub. 

The following list 
of patterns will afford 
some idea of the 
variety and scheme 
of Dennison’s Fast 
Color Napkins. 


to be had from 
:r,orderdirect 
;r and we will 
jkins promptly 
I on receipt of price, 35 
cts. per hundred, and 
10 cts. to cover postage. 


iJKSk 

ranklinSt. 413 Plorth4tii St 
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Three Summer Camps for Little Money 



An Elevated Camp for $300 A Camp in the Woods for $500 


By Albert Charles Wiser 

H OW to spend the summer vacation is just at this time puzzling 
many readers of The Journal. Here is a novel solution of the 
problem in this elevated damp-proof camp, with roomy porches, 
an outdoor dining-room, and a sleeping-room which will accommodate 
from twelve to fifteen persons. Against the rear wall of this room 
are eight built-in bunks—three on each side and two in the middle- 
screened by a curtain. In the main part of the room there is space 
for half a dozen cots. A stairway leads from the sleeping-room directly 
to the dining-room. 

The dining-room is open on three sides, tbe rear being inclosed with 
movable sash, which can be stored in the room above during the 
winter. In most cases the wide overhang of the porches will be suffi¬ 
cient protection in stormy 
weather, but to guard 
against driving sains can¬ 
vas drop-curtains bave 
been provided. 

After the selection of 
the site reserve four trees 
as supports for the girders. 
Should there be no trees 
available wooden posts 
will do as well. Then span 
the distance between tbe 
upright trees with girders 
of felled trees, and upon 
these girders lay the joists 
and floors. The super¬ 
structure is built of sur¬ 
faced studs, sheathing the 
sides with beaded stuff, 
having the surfaced faces 
turned inward. The 
rafters of the roof are 
sheathed and covered with 
a three-ply roofing felt. 
On the sides cedar shingles 
are used, laid eight inches 
to tbe weather. Tbe 
bunks are of plain >ts-inch stuff. In tbe dining-room tbe sash are each 
36 by 72 inches, glazed, having 2-inch side styles rabbeted, so as 
to overlap each other inches. At the top these sash slip into a 
channeled groove, and at tbe bottom rest on a continuous rabbeted 
plate, the sash being held in place by a movable wooden stop. In the 
kitchen one panel should consist of two 36 by 36 incb sash, with the 
top one binged for ventilating purposes. 

The casement sash of the mullioned windows, if cut up into the 
diamond pattern, would add fifty dollars to the cost. If plain sash are 
used tbe cost should be in accordance with the estimate on the left, 
which is based on prices in the 
~I vicinity of New York City. 

EsUmate of Cost 1 "" 



Mill work! ' 


By Michael Stillman 

T O BUILD a camp for $500 and obtain a permanent result one 
must be both builder and foreman. Before starting to build 
figure out your lumber list and send it to the various mills in 
your neighborhood for estimates, remembering to allow a few extra 
pieces of each dimension for waste. Also get estimates for the window 
and door sashes and frames. The frame may be built of hemlock or 
whatever lumber happens to be cheapest in the locality. The inside 
surfaces should not be planed, as tbis destroys the natural texture of 
the wood, but just rubbed over witb very coarse sandpaper. If desired 
a shingle stain could be used all over the interior. 

While the mill work is being done let a mason and a couple of labor¬ 
ers put in the foundation and build the chimney. The foundation 
need only consist of a trench dug just below the frost-line and filled in 
to an inch above the grade with cobblestones. Build the chimney of 
field stone laid in mortar; the flue should represent in sectional area 
one-fifteenth of the surface of the fireplace opening. Three carpenters 
could finish the work in six weeks. 



Comfortable and Homelike 


shingles, cover the sheathing with several tl 

paper. It would give a very pretty effect to cover au me outsiae witn 
lattice for climbing vines. 

Tbe following is an approximate bill of lumber: 

90 2 by 4 inch by 8 foot wall studs; r8 2 by 8 inch by T2 foot 8 incb 
floor joists; 10 2 by 8 inch by 6 foot 8 inch piazza floor joists; T40 
running-feet 4 by 6 incb sills; r6o running-feet 2 by 4 inch wall 
plates; 10 4 by 6 incb by 12 foot 8 inch ceiling joists; 60 2 by 6 
inch by 8 foot rafters; T400 running-feet shingle lath and 5000 shingles 
for roof; 1200 running-feet shingle lath and 4500 shingles for walls; 

1600 feet of No. 2 or No. 3 


Tbe design of this camp is so 
. »iu4.00 I simple that no plans nor specifi- 
cations have been prepared; any 
241M local carpenter could build it sat- 
$304 05 isfactorily from these illustra- 
1 tions and the explanatory text. 


DEC( 




boarding for walls and ceil¬ 
ing, and 650 feet tongued, 
and-grooved flooring. 


The Floor Plan of This Camp 



An Easily-Made Summer Camp That Cost Less Than $300 

By F. Albert Starr 



H ERE is an unusual 
scheme for a low-cost 
camp which was oc¬ 
cupied last summer by a 
family of four. The ar¬ 
rangement consists of a 
central building, containing 
a living-room and kitchen, 
and two sleeping-rooms, 
with matched spruce floors 
and canvas roofs and walls. 

The central building has a 
single floor and the walls 
are covered with matched 
pine boards, planed; it is 
roofed with matched spruce 
boards, over which heavy 
roofing paper is tacked. In the living-room there is an open 
fireplace, with a seat at the left, and the kitchen is fitted 
with sink, shelves and range. 

The timber plates of the sleeping-rooms are of 2 by 3 inch 
stuff, placed five feet and a half above the floors, and the 
canvas roofs are double. The 2 by 6 incb ridge poles, pro¬ 
jecting 9 inches beyond the face of the plates, are fastened 
at one end against the walls of tbe main building 
with the outside ends carried by 2 by 3 inch rafters. 

Tbe under covering of the roofs is laid over the 
ridge poles, continuing a little over tbe side plates 
and tacked to round poles, which prevents the 
canvas from sagging. Over the canvas along 
the ridge poles by 2 inch strips of wood are 
fastened with screws to hold the canvas in place 
and to prevent the outer cover or fly from touch¬ 
ing the inside cover. 


The outer cover is also 
held in place by by 2 inch 
strips, which are screwed to 
the ridge poles over all. At 
the eave lines this cover is 
also tacked to round poles, 
and one end of the poles 
secured to the walls of the 
central building and the 
other held in place by nar¬ 
row board braces slanting 
inward. This arrangement 
eliminates the usual ropes 
and pegs in the ground, 
which are always in the 
d It way. Where the canvas 

roof comes against the main 
building tbe canvas is turned up, a wooden strip 
placed over it and the whole screwed to the walls. 
Tbe canvas of the side walls of the sleeping- 
rooms is put on in the usual manner. Both 
the front and back piazzas are of ligbt construc¬ 
tion, witb canvas roofs. 

When the camp is not in use all the canvas is 
taken down and stored in the central building. 



Your SuiLw-,,, 
Made for You? 


W AS YOUR suit made for just ANY¬ 
ONE and bought by you ? Is it 
just “a” suit or is it your suit—made 
for you, made purposely to fit you 
and to become you and possess your 
individuality ? 

A “NATIONAL” suit, made to 
your order, will be a suit made for you, 
will be a part of your figure, certain to be 
perfect fitting, sure to be becoming and 
stylish and satisfactory in every way 
or else—“You get your money back.” 


This Style Book and Samples 



Style Book and Samples NOW 

This style book shows 63 new suits, each 
made to order in over 400 materials. Think 
of it! Won’t it be easy for you to make 
a selection? Isn’t it worth while finding 
out which suit is most becoming to you? 
Wouldn’t you like to learn which suit should 
be your suit ? 

We Want Every 
American Woman — 

we want YOU to write for these samples and 
this guide to New York Fashions —right 
now. Just give us your name and address 
and a choice assortment of samples and the 
Style Book will go to you quick— free. 

Tailored Suits 

Made-To-Order $/* $Q Q 

New York Styles O to JiJ 


SKIRTS M o, J l« $ 4 5 ?„ $ 15 



National Cloak & Suit Co. 

221 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies' Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Order, Only. No Agent, or Branches. 
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A Woman's Worst Emotion 


By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 




STEPS TO - 
- COMFORT 


per). No 


The 


baby 


begins 


the 


f orting 


qualities 


Talcum 


Toilet 


Powder 


It keeps him 


babyhood. The 


will find Mennen’s 


to his tender face. 
Ladies find in 
Mennen’s an aid to 


allays the 


fort. 


is a 


luxury in trying 


Do you buy Talcum Pow¬ 
der for the sake of the 


Box^s^oT the C Pbwder, n and 
the Powder is for you. 

Get the BOX that LOX. 
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A House of Seven Rooms for $2500 

By Robert C. Spencer, Jr.: With Illustrations by the Author 




) BUILD a house today for $2500 it must be small. 
The cost of building is so high that to the man of 

T /Sy modest means it seems exorbitant. Yet if $2500 is 
g his limit and his family is small, be can live in this 
little house and have every modern convenience. 

The first-floor plan utilizes every bit of room and 
__ __is an improvement upon the arrangement of the ordi¬ 
nary cottage. In the average small house the dining-room is much 
used as a living-room, especially if there are children. The ideal 
modern home must have one good-sized room, and the only way to 
have it is to let it serve both as dining and living room, with or with¬ 
out some alcove arrangement for the table. In this plan space is 
saved by not attempting the alcove, in order that there may be another 
good room—call it library, parlor or reception-room—in which formal 
or business callers may be 
entertained, and books, 
piano and music may be 
kept and enjoyed: a room 

sion of the living-room. 

As the living-room 
bas its own entrance from 
the hall the library is 
not a thoroughfare. It 
affords privacy and at the 
same time protects the in¬ 
formality of the living- 
room, particularly when 
used as a dining-room. 

THE arrangement of 


Green Shrubbery 


kept in a pantry, are provided for under the dresser at the right of the 
sink. This dresser has an open counter, one end of which serves as 
a drain-board for the sink. A sink with but one small drain-board is 
a work-maker. Next to this case is space for a small table. 

U PSTAIRS each bedroom has a large closet. The windows are 
arranged to leave proper spaces for bureaus, and each room has a 
cross draft. The bathroom has a four-and-a-half-foot enameled iron 
tub, twenty-seven-inch enameled iron lavatory and siphon jet closet. 

A low attic space reached by a scuttle affords a place for the storage 
of trunks and other things. 

In tbe basement, the floor of wbicb is cemented, there is a good- 
sized laundry, storeroom and separate kitchen, and furnace fuel bins 
that will hold a winter’s supply of coal and kindling. 

For combined V 


[ the s 


5 the 


minimum of space, and 
allows for kitchen and 
basement entrance in 
one. A coat-closet in the 
lower ball and a linen- 
case in the upper hall 
are adjuncts not always 
found in small houses. 

The kitchen is well ar- 
ranged and compactly 
planned, and makes the 
work easy in what may 
often be a servantless 



the Living- Room Looks When 


At the left of the sink drain-board, and flush with it, is a wide 
counter in a cabinet of deep shelves, screened by a door opening from 
the dining-room, as shown in the interior view at the left of the fire¬ 
place. The dining-table may be quickly cleared, as dishes may be set 
on this counter ready for the sink. With this door closed, the table- 
cover changed and a pot of flowers or autumn leaves placed upon it, 
the dining-room is transformed into the living-room. A dresser without 
doors at the right of tbe sink, and a capacious china-case with sliding 
glazed doors, and counter and drawers below, next to the double 
swinging door connecting tbe kitchen and the dining-room, complete 
this exceptionally bandy equipment for a small house. Thus the 
cbina-case is practically tbe dining-room 
sideboard. 

A serving pantry makes extra work for a 
woman without hired help, and china, linen 
and silver can be kept equally weU in a built-in 
sideboard and china-case. Supplies requir¬ 
ing cold storage and usually kept in the 
kitchen pantry may be kept in the refrigera¬ 
tor and the cellar. Flour, meal, coffee, cereals, 
and all other kitchen supplies commonly 



Estimated Cost of This Cottage 
'THE cost of building varies so much in 
1 different sections of the United States 
that it is impossible to make any s 
of cost which would apply in all 


the house is covered with 
one thickness of two-ply 
“sheathing quilt” over 
all outside studding, over 
which undressed creosote- 
stained shiplap is nailed, 
weathering about seven 
inches and a half. The 
“sheathing quilt” is 
cheaper and warmer than 
a sheathing of boards, and 
the shiplap is, in most 
localities, considerably 
cheaper than shingles. 

The appended esti¬ 
mate is hased on this con¬ 
struction. Where shingles 
are preferred a sheathing 
of rough hoards and two 
thicknesses of building 
paper will be required 
under the shingles, which 
should be exposed at least 
six inches to the weather. 


_iparatively low 

roof-line with full “head- 
room ” at all bedroom 
, and the continuance of the gutter past the window recesses, 
saving additional downspouts and giving the desired long, quiet lines. 

The entrance to the porch is placed at one side to insure privacy, and 
the flower-box in front is an inexpensive feature, which, if given proper 
care, will add much to the beauty of the place during the summer. 

The screen, forming a short extension to the front of the house with 
its lattice gate, serves to cut off the kitchen and basement entrance 
from the street. In order that the rooms may be cool in summer the 
windows are all casements hinged to swing out. 

The interior finish throughout is stained yellow pine, as are the 
finished floors except in the kitchen and bathroom, where linoleum 
should be used. Tbe first floor is double, the 
upper floor single in thickness. All plastering 
is two-coat work. 


n the e 


y of c 


r of 


e Dining-Room 


the cost of huilding in the vicinity of 
Chicago may be taken as a fair average 
for the country at large, prices there having 
risen rapidly within recent years, so that 
now they approximate those prevailing in 
the East. There are many localities in 
which building costs far less, and there are 
others in which it undoubtedly costs more. 

Careful estimates, including profit, from 
a reputable Chicago suhurhan contractor, 
who stands ready to build in his own 


NOTE—Any one interested in the plans of this 
house can gel all information, including specifica¬ 
tions, from the architect, Mr. Robert C. Spencer, Jr.. 
1200 Steinway Hall, Chicago. 




[p | Figure Out the Cost 
Before Decorating 
Your Walls 

The best of anything is gen¬ 
erally the highest priced, but 
Alabasline—the artistic, clean 
and durable wall covering—is 
an exception. Alabastine costs 
much less than wall paper, paint, 
burlap, or any of the customary 
wall coatings, and it’s a great 
deal more attractive. 

Alabastine, coming in many 
soft, velvety tints, is not only the 
most beautiful and dainty of wall 
coverings, but by using it yon 
save money—and that’s worth 
considering. 

This Is How Alabastine 
Saves Money 

These figures are the results of 
actual experience. They show 
just how much Alabastine saves 
for the thrifty housekeeper: 


.Nabistixte 

The Sanitary Wkll Coating 

The saving is really more 
than is shown hy the figures 
that we have given above, be- 
causeyon can apply Alabastine 
yourself—or if you want expert 
service, you may employ a 
painter or decorator. Then, 
when your walls are once 
covered with Alabastine, you do 
not have to scrape it off when 
you wish to redecorate. Simply 
cover up the carpet and furni¬ 
ture, and apply another coat of 
Alabastine—and you may change 
the tint if you care to. This saves 
half the cost of redecoration. 

The Artistic Wall Covering 

Alabastine is a powder, comes in 
properly labeled packages and sells for 

P Ala&stine will not rub off, or scale 
■ ofthewall^'Jfwm put brightness into 

tjcan^^e^^L^To^s^Alahastine 3 !? Ts 
necessary only to mix it with cold water 
and apply with a wide flat brush. 

Free Book 

Alabastine is sold by hardware, drug, 

pnSrSSMSs 


Or, if you will send us 10c in U. S. 

Si 

and beautifully printed book^ crammed 


I The Alabastine Co., i 

900 Grandville Ave., 

m Grand Rapids, Mich. p|j 
Dept. A, 105 W.ter St., New York City I 


The Alabastine Co.. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ps. for “Dainty Wall Decorations." 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 



$ than to be confronted by 
'T' ® dividual for whose existence you 

I g are responsible and whose tem- 
l I®, perament you are unable to cope 
n with. I believe the worst thing a 
_ 3 mother has to contend with in 

bringing up a boy is the example set for him by 
the older members of his sex, both at the present 
time and for centuries before his birth. The 
garbled ideal of manhood to which most men 
fondly cling manages in some way to become the 
ideal of the boy, and, though his mother may 
try with consummate tact to show him how 
flimsy it is when judged in the light of clear 
intellectual scrutiny, its glamour somehow gets 
him, and he goes out behind the barn to learn 
to smoke in the good old way, and begins just 
as soon as he can learning life at first hand, with besotted indifference 
to his mother’s reiteration that there are many things which it isn’t 

If we could take our children from their birth and mould them into 
the heroic creatures we want them to be our work would rival that of the 
Creator; but no, we must teach them to brush their teeth, fold up 
their napkins, give the lady a chair, take off their hats to little girls 
whom they hate, not lounge in the presence of Mother, treat Sister 
exactly like any other young lady, and the thousand and one other little 
things we want them to know. We can try to teach them to be honest, 
industrious, moral and intelligent, but we cannot make them so. Their 



There is a Cheap Jargon that belongs to the 
world of mediocrity which well-nigh brings me to 
suicide or homicide when I have to sit and hear 
it. Young people, it seems to me, are particu¬ 
larly imbued with it. Surely in a few years 
there will be a reaction toward the gently serious, 
the sane, the rational. Are we going to let the 
winds blow our brains away as we race with this 
foolish, plunging age? Must we continue off¬ 
hand and jaunty ? Must we persevere in the gala 
attitude that has become the fashionable one ? I 
do get so tired of the “sporty” turn that the 
rising generation seems to think indispensable 
in conversation. I dislike the old solemnity of 
bearing that characterized our long-faced fore¬ 
fathers, who spoke of this good world as a vale 
of tears, but I find the modem “gaminess” 
equally trying. 

There is a lightness, an insinuation of immoral sentiment, a cyni¬ 
cism, in the conversation of popular young people which is as cheap 
as the sentiment in our late popular songs. It seems to be the fashion 
for everybody to be gay. You must bear yourself with a pertness 
which cannot fail to be repulsive to quiet people. Indeed, that is its 
object. We fling our exuberance of self-satisfaction in their faces, as 
it were. We must speak and sit and walk in a manner calculated to 
convey to the world the impression that we are up with the times and 
" ' ” ' the almost sneering attitude with which well-dressed and 




:t ” youngsters regard plain, unassuming people. I like non- 
In fact, it is my especial vice, but there is quality in nonsense, 




Floors Sc :r 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Stay White Longer 


Windows cl wX 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Stay Clean Longer 


Metal 

Old Dutch Cleanser I 
Stays Bright Longer 
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Two Beautiful Songs as Piano Solos 

From Grief 1 Cannot Measure 

Sonfe Composed by Robert Franz Arranged for the Plano by J. P. Kursteiner 


Sadly and slowly. Singing melody. Keep act. very subdued. 

Song ^ 
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Fair Art Thou as a Flower 

Song Composed by R. Schumann Arranged for the Piano by J. P. Kursteiner 
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la the Year 




was not produced in the at¬ 
tractive designs that are to-day 
obtainable, but the one essen¬ 
tial feature, quality — could 
always be relied upon. It was 
before the days of imitation. 


“1847 rogers bros; 

Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, etc. 


were first made in 1847, and to-day 
they are of the same genuine quality 
which we associate with those early 
times. Patterns and designs have 
improved as skill in workmanship 
increased, and the silverware of this 
famous brand to-day sets the standard 
for beauty and for quality. The name 
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How to Use Things Often Thrown Away 


By Mrs. 5. T. Rorer 



gjRUE economy—and by this I 
_ n liberal' living on small 
'T' I® means—requires thoughtfulness 
I jg and knowledge of the principles 
1 |\jh. of cookery. Instead of carelessly 

°Si scraping into the garbage-bucket 

__ _ .Jp the trimmings from meats and 

vegetables look at them for a moment, and see 
into what recipe you can put them next day. Most 
housewives have a habit of throwing out all the 
small remnants of meats left on the platters at the 
close of a meal. These materials, small in them¬ 
selves, count to good advantage at the end of the 
year. I have frequently seen, for instance, after a 
steak dinner, the individual plates scraped right 
on to the meat-platter, the bottom of which was 
filled with the essence of the steak, and, in addi¬ 
tion, the bone, and frequently the tough end. 

These things were deliberately thrown into the garbage-hucket. The 
tough end, with the addition of a few inexpensive vegetables,'would 
have made an exceedingly nice luncheon dish. With a carrot cut into 
dice and an onion the end and the essence from the dish would have 
made an admirable Parisian stew; and the bone and the juice from 
the dish could have been utilized in the stock-pot. Or cook the bone 
with the juice and meat, the meat having been first cut into cubes, 
and serve with brown sauce and dumplings. This dish is quite 
sufficient for four persons. Without dumplings it could have been 
covered with boiled macaroni and brown sauce and have given suf¬ 
ficient muscle-food for four outdoor workers. 

What to Do with Left-Over Pieces of Bread 

B ITS of bread too often find their way into the garbage-bucket. 

1 Keep in the kitchen three or four coffee-cans or tin cracker-boxes. 
Pieces of bread of uniform size may be put away for toast. Smaller 
pieces will be cut at once into croutons, hrowned, and put into a box 
ready for service; unsightly pieces and the ends cut into bits, dried 
and put in another for brown Betty, Princess pudding or for stuffings, 
or for ordinary bread-and-butter pudding, while the still smaller pieces 
will be dried, made into crumbs for dishes au gratin, and for such 
light desserts as the Queen of Puddings, or the English bread 
pudding. Even brown or graham bread, if well dried and sifted, may 
be used in a number of plain cakes and muffins. For example, for 
breakfast or supper muffins separate two eggs, add to the yolks a 
cupful of milk, half a cupful of breadcrumbs and a cupful of flour, 
sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Then fold in the well- 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake in gem-pans in a quick oven for 
twenty minutes. Or you may use these ingredients in another way: 
Beat the eggs without separating, add the milk, put the crumbs into 
small, greased custard-cups. If you have them add a few stewed 
raisins or prunes to garnish the bottom of the cups, and put the crumbs 
on top. Pour over the egg and milk, stand the cups in a shallow pan 
partly filled with water, and bake in a moderate oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, until they are firm in the centre. 

As I am writing I can think of twenty ways of utilizing small, clean 
bits of bread that usually are thrown away. One or two muffins left 
over may be pulled apart and toasted and used as a foundation for 
eggs Benedict. Two muffins split will hold four eggs, and with the usual 
accompaniments are enough for four people for luncheon or supper. 

To Use Celery Tops, Cheese Rind and Poultry Feet 


the season of sauces and soups. They also make an agreeable flavoring 
to sprinkle over a chicken sandwich, or to add to chicken salad in the 
summer, when one cannot get celery. I have also frequently used the 
fresh green tops for mixing with the creamed chicken for Windsor 
sandwiches. 

The rinds of pineapple and Edam cheese, nine out of ten times 
thrown away, make attractive receptacles for baked macaroni < 
spaghetti or risotti. Stand them on a piece of paper in a bak' 
clean them out nicely after the first baking and you may v 
several times. Simply boil the macaroni or spaghetti, mix it witn 
cream sauce, turn into the shell, bake it for fifteen or twenty minutes 
in a moderate oven. You have the most delightful flavor of cheese, 
without having to purchase extra cheese for the dish; then, too, you 
may serve it in place of other starchy food at a meat meal. 

Chicken, turkey, ducks and geese are the most expensive of meats, 
largely on account of the great portion of the weight thrown away. 
A poultry dealer told me a short time ago that his drivers made con¬ 
siderable money by collecting from the various' houses the portions of 
the chickens and turkeys usually thrown into the garbage-bucket. For 
instance, turkey feet could be sold for seventy-five cents a hundred. 
The feet of both chickens and turkeys are very rich in gelatine, and 
add materially to the stock-pot. Many housewives, from a lack of 
knowledge or thought, are helpless in regard to the “tricks of the 
trade.” They order the chickens drawn, the chops Frenched and the 
steaks trimmed at the market; and the marketman, having no time 
to skin the feet, to draw the tendons of the chickens, to look after the 
trimmings of the chops and steaks, naturally throws them away, or 
sells them to the more thoughtful customers for stock. You simply 
make the butcher a present of all these trimmings, to be sold over 
again. A good cook can get up, at slight cost, a giblet or a cream of 
chicken soup by utilizing the materials thrown away. In almost any 
market one can buy the neck, feet and giblets for ten cents. I should 
like to say right here that it is no fault of the butcher, nor of the market- 
man, that these conditions exist. Frequently if the housewife took 
notice of the huge pile of trimmings she would not know how to 
utilize them at home; nine out of ten times if she did send them home 
they still might find their way to the garbage-bucket through the 
ignorance of the cook. 

Save Rinds of Lemons and Oranges, and Egg-Shells 

IEMON juice is much better if the yellow rind is taken off before the 
L_ lemon is squeezed. Conserve the rind at once and put it away 
for fruit cake, mince pies and flavorings. Save orange rinds for the 
same purpose. 

Wash eggs thoroughly before they are broken. It is a good idea 
to wash them as soon as they come from the market. Then save the 
shells for the clearing of soups and jellies, and for coffee if you boil it. 
Simply crush the shells in your hands, put them on a plate at the oven 
door until they are thoroughly dried. Keep them in a jar. To utilize 
them soak them in cold water for twenty minutes. Four of these shells 
will clarify a quart of gelatine or the same quantity of soup. 

Cold poached eggs, almost always thrown away, may be recooked 
and put aside for garnishing the dinner salad, or may be used in a 
cabbage salad, or may be added to cream sauce for fish. 



Left-over soft-boiled eggs should be reboiled 
at once until hard. Then they may be put through 
your vegetable-press, added to cream sauce, and 
poured over toast for the children’s supper. Cold 
scrambled eggs may be mixed with the minced 
meat for the breakfast hash. 

When an egg has been opened and the white 
alone has been used drop the yolk into a cup of 
cold water and stand it in a cold place. This 
keeps the skin soft. Or if you are going to have 
a dish a la Newburgh drop the yolks at once 
into a pan of boiling water, put the pan on the 
back of the stove, where the yolks will cook 
. slowly for fifteen minutes. They really have a 
better flavor than when boiled in the shell with 
the whites. 

Half a cupful of oatmeal or other breakfast 
cereal may be used for cream soups next day, 
with either half stock and half milk or all stock; with a few crofltons 
saved from the bread and you have an admirable soup at little cost. 
Cut hominy into one-inch cubes, dip them in milk, fry them in hot 
fat, and use them as a garnish for dinner meat. 

“What can you do with two tablespoonfuls of sour cream?” asked 
one of my pupils. Add an egg to it, use it for a cole-slaw dressing for 
dinner. Even one tablespoonful of sour cream will add greatly to a 
cole-slaw dressing. Small quantities of milk, frequently thrown 
away after a day old, may be put together and saved in a cold place, 
until you have enough to make a small quantity of cottage cheese 
to serve with the dinner salad. It takes only a quart to make enough 
dinner cheese for six people. 

Never Throw Away Any Vegetables that are Not Used 

E VERY tablespoonful of peas, tomatoes or other vegetables left at the 
„ table should be mixed together, put away in a cold place to use for 
vegetable hash, or serve on lettuce leaves as a salad. Cauliflower 
that is left over, even if it has been covered with sauce, may be chopped, 
put into a baking-dish, covered with grated cheese and served next 
day as cauliflower au gratin—a delicious dish. Small bits of cheese 
left over should be grated and dried, and kept in a glass jar, for 
cheese fingers, cheese straws or Delmonico potatoes. 

The outside leaves of lettuce, always thrown away, make the very 
best cream of lettuce soup. 

Never throw away a raw or a cooked bond until it has been passed 
through the stock-pot; and even then, if the bone contains marrow, 
shake out the marrow and use it on small squares of toast as a special 
dish for luncheon. 

The water in which vegetables are cooked should always be saved. 
Onion water, for instance, always drained down the sink, gives the 
necessary flavor to a tomato or vegetable soup. In fact, the “zest” 
of many a dish finds its way into the garbage-bucket. 

The saving, then, is not only a matter of economy, but is indeed 
an aid to good cooking. No matter how carefully we boil our foods 
more or less of the flavor and mineral salts are lost. Potato water, and 
the first water in which old beans are cooked, are not desirable, as 
they frequently contain a small amount of poisonous material. Cab¬ 
bage and cauliflower water make a good foundation for soup Crecy, or 
vegetable soup without meat. The small bit of suet that you threw 
away yesterday would have been quite enough to brown the vege¬ 
tables for today’s soup; and vegetables browned in suet before they 
are boiled give better flavor to the stock. 

Turnip sprouts, usually rubbed off and left in the cellar, or thrown 
away, make an excellent salad and the best of greens. I have before 
called attention to the waste in peeling potatoes. One-quarter of their 
weight is usually thrown away. Such vegetables as salsify, carrots 
and parsnips should be scraped, not peeled. Apple sauce is much 
better made from unpeeled apples; after they are cooked press them 
through a sieve. 

Always Save Every Bit of Fat You May Have 

C LARIFY the drippings and render every bit of fat. Save the 
• best for cooking purposes, and the bottom of the pan to exchange 
for soap. The softer fats from geese, turkeys and chickens are much 
better than butter for fine cooking. To render fat carefully put the 
bits in the upper part of a double boiler. See that the water in the 
under boiler is really boiling. As fast as the fat melts St™’" !f 
tin pails or into ordinary 'coffee-cans. For household sc 
pounds of clean, rendered fat in a large pan. Put one can ui usuia«j 
lye in a bucket; add a quart of cold water, and stir with a wooden 
paddle until the lye is dissolved. Remember this will boil as the 
water is added, but let it stand until it cools. Now pour the cold lye 
into the melted suet, stirring all the time. When you have added the 
last of the lye stir constantly, but slowly, for half an hour, or until you 
notice the soap is beginning to set. Then let it stand perfectly quiet 
over night and it is ready to cut into blocks and dry. You will have 
about nine pounds of soap at the cost of the lye. 

Apart from the food that is so thoughtlessly thrown away, such 
kitchen necessities as soap are often wasted. Small pieces not easily 
handled are thrown out. They should be saved to make soft soap for 
wash-day. Half a pound of these bits with a teaspoonful of borax 
and a quart of water will make sufficient soft soap for all the fine 
clothes. Light-colored dresses, laces and white silks look better cleansed 
in soft-soap suds. I clean all my own white silk and mohair gowns. 
It is easily done. They look like new, and I save from two to five 
dollars. I go so far as to make my own home candles, some white, 
some red, and others yellow or pink. They add to the warmth of the 
dinner-table. Four of these in dainty candlesticks around a tiny pot 
of ferns in the table centre add greatly to its charm, and I simply 
utilize the bits of suet usually thrown away. A candle mould costs but 
a dollar. Ten cents’ worth of wick lasts a long time. Colored candles, 
to buy, are very expensive, and rather difficult to get in good quality 
if one lives a long distance from market. 

Let Us All Try to Stop Willful Waste 

I DO not want to indulge in idle saving, but the time has come in 
this country when we must retrench. Our willful extravagances have 
brought about very serious conditions. The poor are poorer, and 
they are by no means the saving portion of the community. The rich 
who have lived in the most reckless fashion are beginning to look care¬ 
fully to the cost of their households. Fewer servants are being used, 
less of food materials purchased. Let us all look well to the ways of 
our own households, and try our best to stop this willful waste, that the 
generations who follow may not lack the common necessities of life. 


in things which they ha 









Fine Rugs, 
Carpets, Tapestries 

should tinder no consideration be stored for the 
summer without being cleaned and renovated. 
Dust, dirt and soiled places induce dry-rot— 
impair the texture and colors,—and foster that 
insidious pest —moth. 

You cannot afford to jeopardize fine textures 
and delicate colors. There is only one safe and 
satisfactory way of avoiding it —the FOOTER 

WAY of DRY CLEANING. 

^ We have^an immense plant specially equipped^foMhi 


1 FORMERLY Soap 
* using Women—Tired 
—Cross—Sick. Men who 
dreaded the Home-com¬ 
ing. No Wonder! 

<J NOW with Millions 
of Women the old time 
Yearly upset for House¬ 
cleaning is out of date. 
The PEARLINE user 
knows no season. The 
Home is kept Clean the 
year round, because of the 
Ease and Perfect Clean¬ 
liness the use of PEAR¬ 
LINE insures. When 
you see an Exceptionally 
Clean home—a Bright, 
Genteel-Looking woman, 
you may be sure she uses 
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Some New Shaped Centrepieces 
From the London Shops 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


This Mai Would Do Nicely for a Small Table 





T HESE beautiful centrepieces and dining-room 
scarfs are not only absolutely new in design 
and method of flat embroidery, but they are 
new in shape as well. We have had all manner 
of descriptions of square and round centrepieces, 
and as tables are generally longer 
than they are wide it is not un¬ 
reasonable to use tbe oval centre¬ 
piece, and it is decidedly novel. 

The set in the Tudor-rose design 
—shown across the top of the 
page—may be composed of three 
pieces for the centre of the table: 
the oblong centre, and two round 
mats to be placed one at each end ot 
the oblong centre; or, if preferred, 
the oblong alone may be used. 

For a very small table the round 
mat would be sufficient. The 
doilies formed of the little rose 
with buttonholed edge are unique. 

This work is done in linen thread 
of a very loosely-twisted quality. 

Stitches are laid parallel, slanting across the leaf 
forms in the leaf and straight in the roses. This 
work may be afterward outlined in color or in 
wbite. The finish of the edge of these pieces is 
most unusual. It bas a lace effect. First work 
a row of herring¬ 
bone stitches be¬ 
tween the outer 
edge and the inner 
line of the band 
which edges the 
centrepiece; out¬ 
line the inner line 
and buttonholethe 
edge. This nar¬ 
row ornamental 
band is quite free 
from the fussy 
effect which many 
of the much more 
ornamental scal¬ 
lops have. 

The sideboard scarf shown on the 
right—also in Tudor roses—may be 
considered a part of this set, and the 
method of work—which is termed in 
England “flat embroidery”—is the 
same. Tbe design shows one end of 
the scarf. 

Fruit designs are always pretty on 
the sideboard, and the fruit sideboard 
scarf illustrated just above has very 
much grace and character. While the 
design is full and ample it is not in any 
sense crowded. Tbe grapes, apples and 
plums all have room enough, and the 
work, which is a border of parallel 
stitcbes in the slightly-twisted linen 
thread, afterward outlined, carries out 
the spirit of the design very successfully. 

Tbe straight lines are somewhat archi¬ 
tectural and they unite and strengthen 
the whole. Tbis outline, which should 
not be as heavy as the fruit, may be 


i * 




T HE beautiful table runner which is shown at the 
bottom of the page is unusual in form, and the 
touch of open Venetian work gives it that variety 
' ' ’ ' always acceptable in embroidery, and 

to shading in its effect upon the 
eye. We have in the sunflowers a 
bit of the long and short stitch run 
into outline, and the solid satin 
stitch in the dots, relieved by the 
open Venetian work. 

The orange trees of the centre¬ 
piece shaped on the square, shown 
on the left, may be embroidered 
in silk. There is a good oppor¬ 
tunity for pretty coloring here. 
Tbe vases are worked in two 
shades of Copenhagen blue filo- 
floss, the stems of the trees in 
golden brown, and the leaves in 
two shades of sage green; and the 
oranges give us an opportunity for 
a bit of sunlight yellow. Button¬ 
hole stitch, darning and outline 
may be distributed in the little vases, and the trees 
are done in long and short and satin stitch. 

Tbe dimensions of these centrepieces are 
important. The orange-tree centrepiece measures 
twenty inches by twenty when finished, and the 
round Tudor-rose 
centre- is but fif¬ 
teen inches in di¬ 
ameter. These are 
especially good on 
a table set for four, 
or the oblong one 
(the Tudor-rose, 
No. 14038) will 
do as well, for it is 
but fifteen inches 
wide by twenty- 
tbree long. The 
small' doily meas¬ 
ures five inches 
and a half in diam¬ 
eter. There has 
been made for this set a small oblong 
doily which measures eight inches by 
ten, the pattern for which is No. 
14039. The rose scarf is fifteen inches 
wide and may be made any length. 
The fruit-design scarf is fourteen inches 
by forty-four, and the runner is seven¬ 
teen inches by forty-seven. 

I am glad to hear from readers of 
The Jotjknai, and will answer by mail 
any questions about these centrepieces 
or any other needlework, but a stamped 
and addressed envelope must be sent. 

'TRANSFER patterns for the two num- 
1 bered designs on this page, and also 
No. 1403Q (which includes transfer de¬ 
signs for four doilies), can be supplied, 
post-free, upon receipt oj their price, 
fifteen cents each. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving num¬ 
ber of pattern, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies' Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


Qranes 



RANE’S 

Linen Lawn 
is made in the 
Berkshire 
Hills, where 
the conditions are best, 

' where the water is purest, 
where the best writing 
papers in this country are 
produced, where the best 
I made are made by Crane, 
and where they have been 
, made by Crane for over a 
1 hundred years. 



(jranes 

c TQ)edding 

Papirs) 


HE difference 
in cost be¬ 
tween Crane’s 
wedding 
papers and 
cards and that of any 
other good wedding stock 
is slight, and yet for years 
and years Crane’s wedding 
goods have been accepted as 
the best by discriminating 
people, by the Fifth Ave¬ 
nue stationer and by every¬ 
one who knows, beyond 
a question, what is best. 





IGH LAND 
Linen is the 
favorite writ¬ 
ing paper of 
thousands of 
women of taste and refine¬ 
ment. It always will be. 
Its fine writing surface, 
pleasing shades, rich 
“feel” and splendid qual¬ 
ity make its place secure. 


Wouldn’t you like to have the assurance 
that your cards for both social and busi¬ 
ness uses are the best? When you have 
Crane’s cards you have this assurance. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 




























































Mother-Stories 


A Pa^e of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura L. Richards 

The Caterpillar’s Surprise ^ cleon helped her dra g it down to the riverside . 

_ Dig craD-appie and." ’ 

: in the old i 





ZKFmm when the sun shone brightly she 




thilfmarning she grew quftefai^dknt^d’sTwl 

“You are so discontented that it is making you thin and ugly. 
How foolish you are to spend all the summer days in wishing you 
were a butterfly 1 Wishing will not make you one. So why don’t you 

. 
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terflies, even if you are nothing but a The children stopped short when they saw him, and the butterfly 

'°u ought to be happy, for you live on flew quite away Doris put her finger in her mouth, but Cleon held 


■ " Wt ” b “"" 7 '" ’“ a c '” n ' " b “ he 

w^lb^h^woufd creep^ro^ndThe^knintain'and'look^at'thtMiead butter¬ 
flies who had died during the night. 

. , So °" the flowers faded away and the leaves on the tree b 


UTICA 

MOHAWK 
Sheets 

and 


“I am glad he got away.” 

, ed cieon. “I wanted him.” You can buy Sheets and f 

might want you,” said the Teacher, “ but I should not °J Cases nicely made up from “t 


Soon the flowers faded away and the leaves on the tree began to “The Titans might want you,” said the Teacher, “but I should not 
fall. And at last, one cold day, the caterpillar felt very, very sleepy. want them to get you.” 

So she built herself a nest—wove it ofhair and dead leaves, and tied “Who are the Titans?” asked Cleon; and he came nearer, for he 
jYhefthk wlfdoL^p tookp^yook ’aboundat fte^OTld^^e aJoSct khi^^Mrishes it dkfnrt 

araTto^the 1 chill'’Novemti^wind 66 H°was so^oldVaT evmX 



Better than anythmg else.^smd^Cleon,^andjie cmne_nearer stfll. 


ss?s^f e cr b 

used to do in the summertime. “That is entirely different!” said Cleon rather scornfully; and he 

Then the caterpillar gave one last shiver and crept into her warm added, speaking to the Teacher: “She is a very little child.” 

nest, and went sound asleep. All winter long, while the snow drifted in The old man turned to Doris and smiled, and held out his hand; 
huge drifts under the crab-apple tree, and the icicles hung in a crystal and suddenly out came her finger, and she ran and took hold of his 

row on the edge of the fountain, this green and black caterpillar slept. hand and held it tight. “ You are good 1 ” she said. “ I will love you.” 

And her dreams were of summer, the fragrance of crab-apple blossoms “ Who are the Titans ?” asked Cleon again. “Don’t be sillv, Doris.” 

and the talk of the bees and butterflies who came to gather honey. “ She is not silly,” said tbe Teacher gravely. “ She is very wise.” 

But at last the winter was over, and spring came along with her He sat down under a shady tree and beckoned tbe children to sit 

feel™ a™'kSde^d^ day^pened^p Sf’ heTneV leav^ g “,the ^“The Titans were giants,” he said, “ who lived long ago and long 
sunshine. Soon the flowers woke up, and the bees and butterflies ago. They belong to the great old stories. Does the little one know 

came into the garden just as the crab-apple tree smiled out in a pink- about the Immortals, my son ?” 

and-white bloom of fragrance. Then the green caterpillar woke up. “ Yes! ” cried Doris, for she had lost all fear now. “ The Immortals 


It was very hot in her nest, and she tried to crawl out to the air. But live on Mount Olympus, far in t 
she had wound herself up so tightly that it was a long time before she she was little like me. They live 


she had wound herself up so tightly that it was a long time before she 


far in the r 

in houses of gold and ivory, and 
is angry it makes thunder and 


up and down every time she breathed. know all that, and more, for Mother tells me often.” 

” •’ ..to have, so she “Good mother!” said the Teacher. “Well, there are many and 


fountain and take a look in the water at herself. Just then the sputh has no end. The Titans belong to the first part of it, and you shall 
wind came up and lifted her into the air. Her wings spread out above hear-” 

her and she felt herself rising above the tree branches and drifting He stopped, for a voice was heard crying: “Children, where are 
along in the warm air. ^It was all very delightful, and she. was^ half you? .Cleon! ^Doris! Come to me!” 


An Old Rhyme 


“Tomorrow and many morrows, if you wily’ said the Tt 
WEnt SaiUng 0l< “I*too!’’”saicf *the^Teacher,^kissing herT Ctomo^ little 

A Puzzled Bird 

“Our eyes are fine-very fine, and round, and bright, as you should 
heardtSkobinfam e ily m tSking e ThefsaythafSfes^mmerd^’iswrj 

Doris were. sweet and cool and starry! Oh, ves; the nights are much better!« 

in th^right-haml come?Mdyou^witfse^a httk^squeezed-'up^wrinkled ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ thingS! ” ““ 

country, like a crumpled glove. That is Greece, the most famous “Nonsense, child! You ought to be thankful tfiat you can see in 

countryof old times; in it is Athens, the most famous cityof all times; the darker tlmRobins and other creatures, poor things, are blind 

this little boy S and girl flayed about and hem'dTstories, "butThey were cann’otTee aTall trithout TughC ”° “ ^ are 50 " lse an 

children just like you, with the same number of fingers and toes, and “ But there’s so little to see then, and it’s very lonesome! ” com- 
the same love of sugar-plums and stories. When I begin, Cleon was plained the Owlet. 

eight years old, a tall boy for his age, with black eyes and hair and ' “You are still young and silly, my dear. Owls should be very 
ruddy-brown cheeks; but little Doris, who was six, had fair hair and proud of their eyes, very proud indeed, and not mind what is said 

eyes like spring violets. Both were good children, and learned their about them by other creatures who are only jealous! ” 

lessons well, and helped themmother about tbe house, for she was^a ^ Yes, Motherr’ meekly said Little^Owirt; but^he saOn the pine 


Si^^^&Hvin, 

Day 

Long Ago and Long Ago 




“Utka^^nd^Mohfwk^ goods’* 

mmm 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By EmmaL Walker, M. D. 


gftSii 




' AM asked by girls if I agree 
with The Journal’s posi¬ 
tion that every girl should have 
a true knowledge of herself. 

-Ido: and I go further, to say 
that it is the right of every girl 
to be protected by this knowl¬ 
edge. 

The one above all others who 
should give this training to 
girls is the mother. Distorted, 
vicious explanations of the 
meaning of life are well com¬ 
pared to a glass of muddy water, 
while the story told by the 
mother is like a glass of crystal 
water. Both are true; but one 
is foul, the other pure. The girl 
who makes a confidante of her 
mother will never go far wrong. 


lEisssr 





































T HESE pictures form a part of the collection of mother and child photographs obtained in our recent pr 
The pages given here and in the four issues preceding will be followed for some months to come by othi 
constituting a gallery of American mothers and children taken from real life which will at once be recognizj 
most comprehensive presentations of American motherhood ever attempted by a magazine. In accordance w) 
we made when the contest was opened no names of mothers or children are published. 
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Ih« MENDEL 


Wardrobe Trunk 



Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kin&sland 

* glad to ans ? 


orrespondent wishing an at 


The Best Man’s Duties 
Please tell me what are 
the duties of a best man at 
a wedding. Jesse A. 

He should hire the car¬ 
riage to be used by the bride¬ 
groom and himself and the 
e placed at the cler 


Calls After a Reception 
Will you kindly tell me if 
a call is required after a tea 
or a reception ? 

(Mrs.) A. S. J. 
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“Pure Lard” Doesn’t 
Mean Leaf Lard 

A lard can be labeled “Pure Lard” even 
though it is made from various hog fats. 

Lard made entirely from hogfat is pure lard. 

Suet and tallow are lxrth beef fats, yet 
there’s a vast difference. There is just as 
great difference between “Pure Lard” and 
“Leaf Lard.” 



“Leaf Brand” Doesn’t 
Mean Leaf Lard 

Such-and-Such“Leaf Brand” means simply 
a brand of ordinary lard. 

It is to leaf lard what skimmed milk is to 
cream. 

When a maker gives you real leaf lard, be 
sure he will say “Leaf Lard” on the label. 

He will never say “Leaf Brand.” 


How to be Sure 
of Leaf Lard 

There is not enough leaf lard produced to supply one-tenth 
of the people. 

It is made from that flaky bit of fat which surrounds the 
hog’s kidneys. 

There is plenty of other fat in a hog, but only this trifle of 
leaf fat. 

So it goes only to those who insist on it. 

You can know leaf lard by the label. 

Any lard which is Government inspected must be branded 
correctly. Labels today can’t lie. 

But be sure that the label says “Leaf Lard”—“Armour’s 
‘Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard”—not merely “Pure Lard;” not any 
“Leaf Brand.” Look for the words “Leaf Lard.” Then 
the law insures that it’s made from leaf fat only. 

Leaf fat is to other hog fat what beef suet is to tallow. Suet 
is the kidney fat of beef—leaf, the kidney fat of hogs. 

.You would not accept tallow if you wanted beef suet. 

Be just as sure, when you want leaf lard, that you don't get 
a common lard. _ _____ 

Some of our mothers, back on the farm, made a lard that we 
remember. They used only leaf fat. They knew. 

Thousands of women say today, “ I wish I could get that old- 
fashioned lard now.” 

But you can get it. It was simply leaf fat, refined in an open 
kettle. 

So is Armour’s “ Simon Pure.’ ’ But we have open jacketed 
kettles, and we employ infinite skill. So our lard has an ex¬ 
quisite flavor which farm-made lard always lacked. 


It pays to be careful, for leaf is the cream of lards. 

Leaf lard makes flaky, delicious pastry such as common 
lard can’t make. Leaf lard has the flavor. 

It is even most economical, because one needs to use only 
two-thirds as much. 

For cooking, it is even better than butter, because it doesn’t 
cook so dry. 

Use it once and you will always insist on it. You will never 
again buy blindly. You will see that the label plainly says: 

Armour's “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 



You Don’t Get Leaf 
Lard from a Tub 


When one asks simply lor “lard,” the 
dealer will usually dip it out of a tub. 

Such people, he thinks, are not very par¬ 
ticular. Else they would not buy from an 
open tub, exposed to all the dirt, all the 
odors of the store. 

So you may be certain the dealer doesn’t 
have leaf lard in that tub. 



See that the Label 
Says Leaf Lard 

When the label reads “Armour’s ‘Simon 
Pure’ Leaf Lard,” you get what the label 
says. The laws forbid misbranding. 

Note the deeply wrinkled top—the sign of 
the purest leaf. 

The pail is air-tight, with a seal over the 
top. No other lard reaches the housewife 
with this Government seal unbroken. 


Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 

Sold Everywhere in 3’s, 5’s and 10’s . 


What the Name ‘Jtfrmour” Means 


Have you ever thought of this ? 

Back of every Armour product is a world-wide business that depends 
for success on quality. 

People will eventually get what they like best. There is no doubt of that. 
We can’t hold your trade unless we deserve it. 

And we must deserve it better than others, because of our larger produc¬ 
tion. We must control an enormous trade to dispose of it. 

We produce more leaf lard, for instance, than any concern in the world. 
We must of necessity make it the best lard. 

No skill is too costly, no care too extreme, if it improves that lard even 
a trifle. For we can’t sell the most lard if anyone makes lard better. That 
goes without saying. 

So with all Armour products. We cannot long be leaders unless we 
lead in our qualities. 


Our products are clean, and healthful, and correctly branded. The laws 
insure that. 

We have a small army of Government inspectors around us. From the 
animal to the consumer, every process is watched by them. 

We could not put out anything deceptive, unclean or unhealthful, even 
if so inclined. 

But the name “Armour” means more. 

It means that the highest skill that we know has been employed in the 
making. It means that years of experience have served to perfect it. • It 
means that our vast reputation, and all that depends on it, is deliberately 
placed at stake on it. 

We are not so unwise to seek your trade in this expensive way, without 
knowing that our products will keep it. 


ARMOUR^ COMPANY 
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N u tty —Mealy —W hole 


Please learn what a difference there is between home- 
baked beans and Van Camp’s. 

But don’t deem it your fault, for it isn’t. 

We have spent 47 years in learning how to perfect this 
dish. This is our specialty—our one claim to supremacy. 
We bake tens of millions of cans every year. 

No wonder we best know how. 

Then we have the facilities, and you lack them all. So 
the difference isn’t all in the skill. 

Beans, to be digestible, must be factory cooked. 

The heat of your oven is far from sufficient. It can’t 
break up the food granules so the digestive juices can get 
to them. So home-baked beans are' hard to digest, even 
for the strongest stomach. 

Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees. 


That’s more than twice the heat that gets to the center 
of your baking dish. We apply that fierce heat for 90 
minutes, and the result is our beans are digestible. 

That is a very important fact. 

Then we bake in live steam—not in dry heat. 

That’s why our beans are all baked alike. No beans are 
crisped, no skins are broken. They are baked until they 
are mealy, yet they are nutty because they are whole. 

Perhaps the one thing missed most in home-baked 
beans is that delicious, nutty flavor. Nobody likes beans 
mushy; everybody wants them whole. 

Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork 
all together, and get our delicious blend. To bake the 
tomato sauce into the beans is a very different thing from 
adding it afterwards. 


Van Camp’s come to you, fresh and savory, ready for instant serving. No work and 
no waiting. A dozen cans in the house mean a dozen meals all cooked. And such 
delicious meals! After all your work, your home-baked beans are never half so good. 

Van(amp’s ^ 

PORKa^BEANS 


Once let your folks taste Van Camp’s beans and they’ll frown if you serve them others. 
That nutty flavor, that tang and zest, are missing in minor brands. Please learn how 
good beans'can be. Then we shall not need to say again, “Insist on Van Camp’s.” 


84 % Nutriment 

Beans are Nature’s choicest food—23 per cent nitrog¬ 
enous; 84 per cent nutriment. 

Like meat in their food value, but not like it in cost. 
See how many you get for 10 cents. 

They should be a daily dish—not an occasional. They 
are appetizing and hearty; all people like them. * 

Perhaps you serve beans once a week now, because they 
are hard to prepare. Or because your people like other 
things better when beans are not rightly cooked. 

’Twill be different when you serve Van Camp’s. 

You will serve them for breakfast—in croquettes or with 
ham. You’ll serve them for luncheons—steaming hot. 
You’ll serve them for dinners — in salad. 

You will hardly be able to serve them too often, for 
people don’t tire of Van Camp’s. 

Prices: 


We Pay $2.10 

We use only the whitest and plumpest Michigan beans. 

They are picked out by hand from the choicest part of 
the crop. And we pay $2.10 per bushel. The beans we 
refuse sell as low as 30 cents. 

We use only sound, vine-ripened tomatoes. 

Cheap sauce is made from tomatoes picked green, and 
ripened in shipment. Or of scraps from a canning factory. 

We could buy such sauce ready-made for exactly one- 
fifth what we spend to make ours. But it would lack that rich¬ 
ness, that sparkling zest, which Nature gives to Van Camp’s. 

No wonder that some brands sell cheaper than ours, yet 
pay your grocer more profit. 

But the best beans are cheap enough. They are even 
most economical. For you will eat more beans, in place 
of meat, when you serve Van Camp’s. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company, V5" Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The 

Recognized Superior 

Of all 

Imported 

And 

Domestic 


Cocoas 

And 


Chocolates 



Social Affairs for June 

By Mary McKim Marriott 

?h ho! daisies and buttercups, For the Little Maid who really intends to begin 

nr yellow daffodils stately and tall — her new life in such a nest of roses a “Garden 

lid freslThearts unconscious of sorrow a"d Shower" would be delightful. Each girl may be 

asked to bring some choice 
cutting for the garden of the 
bride. The hostess will find 
it necessary to provide a 
wheelbarrow tf rich earth 
and a long row of gay little 
flower pots. Such a party 
must, of course, be held 
outdoors, and during the 
afternoon each girl must 
carefully “pot” her cutting, 
and write down instructions 

When refreshment time 
comes around fruit punch 
may be poured from a large 

bright tin cups; ices should 
be served in tiny flower-pots, 


T HESE dainty, dancing 
lines of Jean Ingelow 
joyously express the 
happy, elusive charm of 
early summer days, for 
“ What is so rare as a day in 
Then™*' 



I Special Trial Offer 

ten cents in stamps : 
coin, to pay cost of 1 
packing and mailing, w 
will send you enough 



to make eight cups of 
delicious coffee, to¬ 
gether with our beauti¬ 
ful, frosted aluminum 
graduate, designed for 
measuring (rather than 
guessing) the amount of 
dry coffee to be used. 


secrated dower of the June 
bride. It is significant how 
this sentiment has appealed 
to people in all times. Tra¬ 
ditions and legends of by¬ 
gone days are full of superstitions making for her 
happiness. Astrologers foretold her future by the 
stars, and ancient soothsayers gently exploited 
their magic in her favor. 

A VikinS “Cup of Happiness " would make an 
ideal centrepiece to use for a “Sunshine Shower” 
for the happy litde lady. A quaint, old, brass loving- 
cup, filled with great, nodding daffodils, daisies and 
buttercups, could be substituted for the mytho¬ 
logical cup of the Norse gods. Set the cup in a 
mass of daisies and buttercups and have massed 
rays of daisies and daffodils radiate on the cloth. 
Have a sunburst shower of golden-yellow ribbon 
fall from the chandelier to the edges of the table. 
Use golden-yellow candle-shades and write guests’ 
names on golden-yellow butterflies suspended by 
golden-yellow ribbon before each place. Each 
little butterfly should bear across its wings a slip 
of yellow paper, and penciled on it some sunshiny 
wishes for joy and happiness to the bride. Each 
verse or quotation should be folded over, labeled, 
fastened with a “gold” cord and a great gilt seal, 
and these slips are to be opened, one on each day 
of the honeymoon. 

A Particularly Charming Luncheon for this 
bridal month is described by one of my corre¬ 
spondents. The home of the hostess was decorated 
with white roses and gold butterflies; strings of 
smilax were festooned across the room, and from 
the smilax on strings of gold thread and lengths of 
white ribbon dangled roses and butterflies. As the 
guests entered the reception-room the little sister 
of the bride—the flower-girl-to-be—handed each 
person a nosegay and a heart-shaped slip of paper, 
tied with a true-lovers’ knot, on which a wedding 
superstition or charm was to be written. The 
place-cards were heart-shaped, gilded at the edges 
and tied with dainty true-lovers’ knots of blue. 
They bore the lines that every bride faithfully 

Something borrowed and something blue.” 

Grandmother’s dainty old china, a wedding 
present from her; new napkins, which these same 
girls had hemstitched and presented at the shower 
a few days before; and a friend’s dainty white 
wedding slippers filled with blue forget-me-nots 
and delicately placed on a heart of white rosebuds 
in the centre of the table—these fulfilled the exac¬ 
tions of thesuperstition. Suspendedin front of each 
place was a tiny white dove, bearing in its beak a 
single Bride rose and a little heart-shaped menu- 
card tied with blue ribbon. 

The first course was composed of “Sweetheart 
Sandwiches” and “Moonshine”—the latter being 
a slightly-sweetened and milk-raised bread, filled 
with mixed chopped nuts and tiny hearts of red 
raspberry jelly; and a delicious golden-yellow, 
frozen-fruit punch was served in amber-colored 
sherbet-glasses. 

With the second course of strawberries, cream 
and sugar, tiny heart-shaped envelopes were 
passed which, when opened, disclosed a length of 
fine linen, needle, thread, and the sentiment: 

“ Curly locks, curly locks, 

Will you be mine? 

You shall not wash dishes 
Nor yet feed the swine ; 



Perhaps the most delightful side of this party 
consists of the promises of the girls not only to hoe, 

but also to help to lay it out in the beginning. 

The Following Stanza of James Whitcomb 
Riley’s suggests another charming decoration for 
a June bride: 

“ When we should live together in a cozy little cot, 
Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy garden-spot, 
Where the vines were ever fruited, and the weather 


To “sew a fine seam” each girl had to be blind¬ 
folded, and perhaps it was as well that her chances 
of feasting upon “strawberries, sugar and cream” 
were not jeopardized by her sewing, as the blind¬ 
folded efforts were laughable. 

The third course consisted of ring-shaped cakes 
with golden frosting, bride cake, and frozen cream 
delicately flavored with honey, which illustrated 
the Norwegian custom of the use of milk and 
honey during the first month of married life, and 
thence—some one says—the term “honeymoon.” 
For the last course small loaves of brown bread, 
baked in tiny gem-pans, and little open-mouthed 
;s of raspberry vinegar were passed, with a 
se from Omar: 

‘ A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 


I regret to have to say that the “book of verses” 
was supplied by the girls, and, inasmuch as it con¬ 
tained rhyming recipes for the inexperienced 
young housewife, it is quite likely that their influ¬ 
ence would fail to carry one into the “paradise” of 
Omar’s fancies, though, perhaps, the girls directed 
•e wisely than they dreamed. 


heart of mine.” " * ^ 

The “cozy little cot” may be built in a nest of 
roses, and its walls may be made of rosebuds and 
the shingle roof of fresh green leaves. A charm¬ 
ingly rough side-chimney may be fashioned of 
lichen-covered stones, moss and rose brambles. 
Vines of smilax and white clematis may be grace¬ 
fully trailed over the little cottage, and a soft bed of 
moss, smilax and blooming clematis should form 
the “fairy garden-spot” that the poet sings of. 
Strings of the blooming clematis vine and smilax 
may be trailed softly from the chandelier to every 
cover. Rose petals may be scattered all over the 
cloth, and tiny doves of happiness, each in a nest of 
rose leaves, may be arranged as souvenirs at each 
place. During the luncheon each girl may be 
asked to write her recipe for happiness for “love in 
a cottage that’s built for two.” 

A Northern Girl Tells of a delightful way of 
showering a June bride, and one which provides a 
dainty table decoration as well. The dining-room 
where the shower was held was charmingly deco¬ 
rated with yellow and white daisies. In the centre 
of the table a large daisy plot was laid out. Fes¬ 
toons of yellow and white daisy chains fell from 
the chandelier to the four corners of the garden. 
Across the plot a little gilded hoe, tied with white 
ribbon, was gently laid on the flowers. Little hoes 
were given as souvenirs, and for a contest during 
the luncheon'each girl was told to “ weed out ” (in 
rhyme) from her disposition its most flagrant 
faults. Prizes were awarded for the most whimsical 
results, and when the guests were all ready to leave 
the table the hostess requested the guest of honor 
to pick the daisies, “each one up by the roots,” and, 
sure enough, at the root of each little flower she 
found a dainty gift. Some were packages of choice 
seeds, some valuable cuttings, .others bore advice 
which was well worth remembering. 

The construction of the “plot ” was very simple. 
A frame of inch board, six inches high and just 
fitting the top of the table, was nailed together. 
Burlap was fastened on the bottom. This frame 
was then half-filled with clean sawdust and 
placed on the table. The outside frame and the 
edge of the table were covered with garlands of 
smilax and daisy chains. As each present for the 
bride arrived a white daisy was fastened to it by a 
wire stem, the present buried in the sawdust, and 
the blossom left standing. A thick layer of moss 
and pine needles was scattered over the sawdust to 
give the effect of green grass, so that when the 
arrangements were completed there lay a tiny 
green field starred with white and yellow blossoms. 

Such a Pretty Sentiment was Expressed by a 
“ Rose Shower” given last June to a bride on the 
afternoon before her wedding. Festivities were 
held in the rose garden, and the luncheon-table 
was laid in the rustic summer-house, canopied by 
crimson ramblers. Each girl brought roses to the 
bride—scores of them of every color and kind. 

Last of all a huge paper rose was placed in the 
bride’s lap. In its heart were a dozen little silk 1 
bags of every shade of rose color, from deep ma¬ 
roon to softest pink, and a single line of explana¬ 
tion: “For the rose leaves.” The charm lay in 
the fact that the flowers converted the home of the 
bride into a bower for her wedding day, and the 
leaves were afterward hoarded away among her 
holiest treasures. 

Little rose-crowned girls served the guests with 
frozen whipped cream, topped by candied rose 
leaves, little individual white cakes passed in 
bramblcd rose baskets, and iced fruit punch, 
served in punch-glasses sunk in the heart of paper 
roses with prickly natural leaves twisted around 
their handles. 


B ARRINGTON HALL is pure, high- 
grade coffee, prepared by our 
patented process — a common sense 
method of treating the berry whereby 
the substances which detract from its 
flavor and healthfulness are removed, 
and the coffee flavor is preserved to a 
remarkable degree. 

By our SPECIAL PROCESS all dust 
and the bitter cellulose skin, evidently 
placed by nature around the heart of 

8 the berry to protect it — cer¬ 
tainly not intended for hu- 
• man use—are removed and 
1 thrown away ; and when you 
„ buy a pound of Barrington 
n Hall you get a pound of the 
11 best part of the coffee berry 
18 only. 

“STEEL-CUT” means that the coffee 
is cut (not ground) into fine, even par¬ 
ticles. This cutting does not crush the 
little oil cells, as does grinding, and the 
rich, aromatic oil (Food Product),which 
makes coffee flavor, is preserved. This 
explains why a pound of Barrington 
Hall makes 15 to 20 cups more of per¬ 
fect full strength coffee than will the 
same weight of ordinary coffee. 

PRICE: 35c to 40c per pound, according to 
locality. Packed in sealed tins only. If your 
grocer tries to sell you something “ just as goodjj’ 

Writers, and we can'tS yoS°how IS) where to 
get Barrington Hall. If you accept an imitation, 
please do not judge our coffee by it. 
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A30 Day Home Trial Free 

method—the labor-saving, time-saving, money- 
saving way. This family ironer is a boon to 
any housewife whether she does her own iron¬ 
ing or has the servant do it. The 

Simplex Ironer 

Is simple as a clothes wringer and works easier. 
At cost of only one cent per hour for gas or gasoline 
■ heat you can iron all plain clothes and flat pieces in 
one-fourth the time required by hand and obtain a 
better finish than byanyotherway. We convince\;ou 

for 3o e day»! FREE™ 1 We*take all the “risk. aC The 
Simplex Ironer combines all the essentials of perfect 
ironing—a highly polished surface supplied with 
in styles for the smallest to tSe largest home, for 
clubs, hotels and institutions. 

If we do not have a dealer in your town we will ship 
ironer direct on 30 Day.’ FREE Trial. Write today 
for our new FREE illustrated booklet. 

American Ironing Machine Co. 

A 32 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


WED D I NG" 
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YOU CAN WASH 

H&W 

Corset Waists 


Price $1.00 

ONLY ONE 

maternity 

THE WAIST | 

“H&W” 



ILICON 

Forty Years 



SUNSHINE’S PLANS 
TO “REST” YOU 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 



lead us into establishing rest homes and hospitals. 
But one step leads to another and we find our¬ 
selves in the midst of it all. If my reader needs 
the sunshine of one of these rest homes I hope 
there is one near enough to give her the cheer she 
needs. There, may be others—from the sunny 
shores of the Pacific all the way across the counp-y 
—who read this column who would feel sunshine 

others. Perhaps" this work of providing rest homes 
is the one you are best fitted to do, especially if you 
live in a rural, mountainous or seashore region. 

The'Sunshine cottages in Louisiana, where four 
hundred working-girls, students and tired mothers 
can be accommodated, are maintained hy the 
various hranches in the State. In addition to the 
rest cottages the circles in this State support six 
shacks for consumptives each one free from debt. 









Outing 


caressing tex¬ 
ture. Hun¬ 
dreds of 
lovely pat¬ 
terns. Perfect 
weave, softest 
nap. Handsomest 
cloth in America for the 
cost. Absolutely the best fabric on the 
market for making Slumber Robes, Break¬ 
fast Jackets, Children’s Clothing, Dresses, 
Waists, &c., that wear well and look well 


Standard of the World. 

Each bolt of Kimono has a Kimono trade mark 
ticket on it. See that you get this kind. It is the best 
made. If your dealer will not supply you, write us, 
and we will send you samples of the goods. 

EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


AMERICA'S GREATEST MILLS. 


Prevent ODOR from 


PERSPIRATION 



clog pores like powders. Absolutely effective. 
At Drug and Dept, stores or by mail 25c. 


SAMPLE FREE, also art souvenir pin tray, 

The S. R. Feil Co., 5902 Central Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





—An Overlooked Vocation — 
For Young Women 
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Chicago Beach Hotel 
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Putnam Fadeless Dyes 
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How One Town Spends the Fourth 


TReJdeal Salad 
ioiv-* 


By Inez J. Gardner 


CHEESE 

to many, is a de¬ 
lightful course to a 
good dinner. Cheese 
is given an appetiz¬ 
ing relish by using 
just a little 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

It has that rare and 
subtle flavor which 
increases the enjoy¬ 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing Dish Cook¬ 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress¬ 
ings. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 



ibration of the Fourth of 
a vexed question. Some 
daces have endeavored to reform 
ie observance of tbe day; they 
take everything orderly, f—‘ 


EstToi 


eral is disappointed at its la 

spirit. Other localities may let the day go 1- 

miss; in such a celehration the hoys perhaps have 
a good time, hut what with the continued confusion 
and racket, many people are glad when it is at last 
over. Other places, however, have been successful 
in hitting a happy medium, and among them a 
little New England town has worked out a plan 
which is a patriotic carnival. Tbe day is observed 
in a stirring and yet systematic manner; everybody 
is included and everybody has a good time. The 
town has accomplished this result hy taking the 
customs already existing in tbe town as a way of 
celehration and making hetter things out of them. 
It has accomplished this, too, hy having every class 
and every age of its citizens take part in the day’s 

p 'fhe motto of this common merrymaking is 
“Everybody chip in.” “Everybody cbip in” is 
printed at the top of envelopes that are sent 
-j . 1 every house in town, and underneath 


he headinj 
“Thisi 


ion, all of us, men, women and 
:d o/'him by the committees. 


own oreinises ; ea 

such a day by so-and-so. Give it to nobody 
And with the money which is collected the com¬ 
mittee makes ready for the good time. 

Boys and Girls are on the Committees 

T HE committee which has the day in charge is a 
standing one, existing from year to year, so that 
the celebration of the day shall be a regular and 
not a spasmodic entertainment. It consists of a 
president, a secretary and a treasurer, and com¬ 
prises the presidents of all the societies and cluhs in 
town and the Chief of the Fire Department. Some 
weeks ahead the committee maps out the hroad 
plan for the day and appoints a number of sub¬ 
committees, one to have the parade in charge, 
another the sports, a committee to supply drink¬ 
ing water, a Red Cross Committee, a Costume 
Committee, and several others. The sub-com¬ 
mittees work out their several plans, estimating the 
expense, and report at a general meeting of all the 
"tees. The rr- “ 


cord. The bass drum was a sugar-barrel with 
sheet-iron heads, inside of which were hung vari¬ 
ous pieces of metal to add to tbe sound. Wben this 
was pounded with wooden mallets tbe effect was 
sufficiently “bass” to contrast with tbe nail-keg 
drums. Tbe noise of tbe corps was like tbundcr. 
Their boom could be beard a long way before 
them as they came up the street, and the spectators 
crowded on the sidewalks wondered where the 
cannon were 1 Steadily they hoomed their march 
for the whole procession to step hy—the mounted 
marshals and soldiers, the veterans, the “Antiques” 
and the long line of decorated carts and carriages— 
and coming in sight their sound grew louder and 
louder, until as they passed the crowds of specta¬ 
tors it seemed to each surprised individual that 
their boom fairly cracked the air. There was 
nothing slovenly about them. They beat good 
time. To heighten their impression the drummers 
were all dressed in Uncle-Sam costumes, with 
green, sugar-loaf bats fully two feet high, and 
wore automohile goggles and false noses. Their 
leader was a man over six feet tall. 

The demonstration of the Poles in the last Fourth 1 
of July parade is an illustration of the way the peo¬ 
ple cooperate in the day. Usually the Poles in a 
manufacturing town keep by themselves in one 
community, work bard in the mills, and wben they 
do celehrate, at a wedding or some other festival, . 
overdo it and get into disrepute with their neigh¬ 
bors. This time they were put upon their pride. 
“Why don’t you fellows do something? Every¬ 
body is going to,” tbe General Committee sug¬ 
gested to them. A hundred men among the Poles 
thereupon proudly set to work in secret and drilled 
themselves into a company. Out of their ordinary 
lahoringman’s wages they hired uniforms and a 
band, and appeared, to every one’s surprise, in 
military order. By nature a military people, they 
did splendidly, were the handsomest feature of tbe 
day, and drew first prize. 

The Whole Town is Represented 

DIG and little stores are represented in the civic I 
L? parade. Tbe big mills and large business 
bouses put out an especially handsome effort, and 
all the societies in town, each of which has a dele¬ 
gate on the General Committee in charge of the 
day, send representatives into the line. Smaller 
business places show themselves. A German shoe¬ 
maker, who is owner and sole employee in a one- 
room store, appeared on a float hung with shoes of 
his own making and with hides, sat on a bench in 
the middle of the float and pegged shoes all the way 
around the course. A village blacksmith set his 
anvil and forge upon a drag and joined the proces¬ 
sion, pounding away at the red-hot iron and 
shaping shoes. Tbe whole town, little and big, is 
represented. The various business bouses pay 
1 ' proportion in the days expenses and no 



HEIN2 

Pure Olive Oil 
Pure MaltVinegar 

Direct from the heart of olive- 
growing Spain comes Heinz 
Pure Olive Oil, pressed under 
our own supervision — delightful 
in the sweet natural olive flavor 
that brings you salad enjoyment 
at its height. 

Its high quality most asserts 

Pure W Malt VWgar™ Brewed 
from selected barley malt; rich 
and smooth in flavor; fully ma¬ 
tured, leaving no suggestion of 
harshness. Full of zest and 
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DENATURED ALCOHOL 

What It is and What May be Done With It 

By Dr. Charles A. Crampton 

! ®isi 



W HEN you buy a piano it’s 
worth your while to get all 
the information you can on 
the subject; you don’t make many 
such purchases in a lifetime. 

All the things that determine the real 
value of a piano are out of sight; have 
to be taken on faith; your only guide is 
what you know of the maker; it’s the 
best guide in the world if you know the 
right things of him. 

“Crown Pianos” are made in one 
grade only, the best possible. You can’t 
buy a poor “Crown Piano”; it isn’t made. 

Drop us a postal and we will tell you certain 
important things about pianos that you 
ought to know before you buy any piano. 

Ask for Catalogue K. 

Geo. P. Bent Company 

215 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


COLGATE’S 


ANTISEPTIC 

DENTAL 

CREAM 


DSSsa-K 


1 ORIGINAL COLGATE PACKAGE 
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Simplified 
Dressing for 
Children 


And So They Were Married 


Unitee 

Underwear 

I 







You Will Enjoy and 
r-Your Baby Will Enjoy -i 





BEADED TIP LACES 

because they retain their shape 
and color and will not pull off. 
A Lace with a BEADED TIP 
is not only a guarantee of the 
above, but is a guarantee of 
the quality of the lace as well. 

r s i 


) LACE & BRAID MFC. CO. 
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s , RICE A5 THE CHINESE 
PREPARE IT 

By Herbert Copeland 



mS Si 




j.i.STrg:ss: 

SchramAutomatic 
Fruit Jar 



," i “Here 

r Hl Mountain 

t I- „ 

Cream 





WHITE MOUNTAIN 


The Real Fireless Cooker 



T HE Phonograph would never have become the 
great popular entertainer it is but for Edison. 
He made it desirable by making it good; he 
made it popular by making it inexpensive. 

The EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

has brought within reach of all, entertainment which 
formerly only people of means could afford. It has 
even displaced more expensive amusements in homes 
where expense is not considered. 

THE NEW RECORDS FOR JUNE 

are the work of artists of reputation. Each is perfect of its kind and many 
of your kind are included. You can hear them at any 
f I Edison store May 25th. Get of your dealer, or of us, 

( * fjB The Supplemental Catalogue, listing all the new 
V IJ J June Records, The Phonogram, describing each 
Record in detail, and the Complete Catalogue, which 
— lists all Records now obtainable for the Phonograph. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 73 L 


imo 


ON YOUR 
PIANO 





pletely renew the finish of your piano that you will hardly recognize it. 

A 50c bottle will make the whole interior of your home, from the parlor to tl 


SUGAR 


SUGAR 
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\Vfelchs 



Served in the home, 
mealtime or between 
meals, as a beverage or in 
the form of desserts, 




Health, Comfor| and Economy 



FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 

Stock- 

t 


Fay Ideal” 


FAY STOCKING CO.,SI 


•eet, Elyria, Ohio 


Agnes Scott College wL 

DECATUR, (6 Mila of Atlanta) GEORGIA 
Offers advantages equal to any educational 
institution in the South. Elegant buildings. 
Full college equipment. Music and Art. 
Ideal climate. Health record unsurpassed. 
s For Catalog L, F. H. GAINES, D. D„ Pro., > 



HOW TO CARL FOR 
HOUSEHOLD BROOMS 


By George Rice 




active maid and the 
broom: She will often 

new broom to wash a 
floor, although you may 
have furnished her with 
the proper scrubbing- 
brushes and devices. 
So she goes at it, as in 
Figure n. The end of 
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IF YOU WERE BORN IN 
JUNE 



"wmmsi*, 

jpSSS! 




Perfect Rest 

Two Months FREE 



EVERY 

■WOMAN 

Old, Young, 


Old Wives 
For New 

B ’David 





A Kai&ro&zop 

Direct to You 1 





1 Oo 360 Daps Approval Test ind We Pip Freight 
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Gas Ranges 


| This is a Really SAFE Refrigerator 
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Lightning Freezer 



fiSBIfi 


Insist on having the LighMne 




MOTTOES FOR THE 
HOME HEARTH 


A! 


_I charm of the various rooms. 

re some carefully chosen mottoes which may 
worked into the decorations of the home 


For the Living-Room 
The hearth is the rallying-place of the affections. 

—Washington Irving. 

The ornament of a house is the friends who 
frequent it. — Emerson: “Domestic Life." 


Men may make 



encampment, but it is the 
the home. 


—Chinese Proverb. 


(Here chvdleth ha ppm ess). 




Sibi cl amicis (For 



&«^^weffvmH^ 


A f£? t b0 ° k » P™ Hfe-Moodofa master 


'mss 


ZZZl 
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mr 

mum 


delightful social satisfaction in 
perfectly appointed table. 

:y Silver answers every require- 
most exacting taste, 
s outrival Sterling in distinction, 
-about that of ordinary plated 
n tbe reach of all. 
r Community Silver to-day, and 
tifully and economically. 


COMMUNITy SILVER 


MORE THAN 
TRIPLE WEAR 
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Sanitaire 
Beds - 
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Blue|a§el 


Food Products 



THE OUTLAW AND 
THE GIRL 


tee is no show to cross the range, 





YOU and \our 
Little Ones 
Should be 
Protected by 
Life Insurance in 


Jhs Prudential 

When you see “The Prudential” on the contract that pro- 
I tects your family you know it’s all right,—the contract will be 
fulfilled to the letter. 

You can’t feel content in your family life, unless you feel secure. 

| You can’t feel secure unless the future of your family is protected. 

' And you feel the greatest security vrhen the family is protected 
by the company that has the strength of Gibraltar. 

We want to send complete information about The Prudential’s 


New Low-Cost Policy 



Send in Coupon To-day 

sSSSEkSSSSS 



Let us send you the names of dealers 
near you who show and sell the genuine 

HILL DRYER 
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Lynch’s Daughter 
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.0~lU U IvLy now living 
reveals to us what we have never dreamed was 
hidden in sounds says Arthur Symons, musical 
critic of the London Saturday Review. 

But de Pachmann says 

“It was not I—It was the Piano!” 

which is sincere appreciation of a piano which responds to his temper¬ 
ament and touch. . 

Any musician will tell you that nothing either so greatly aids or so 
retards your progress as the instrument itself. The Baldwin Piano not 
only fulfills every requirement of a piano but is an inspiration—to you to 
keep up your music, to your child because it develops from the start a true 
appreciation of tone and touch. To cultivate a taste for books you have your 
child read only the best. To practice from the start on the very best piano is 
the proper way to fully develop the musical ear as well as the fingers. 

When it is understood that the Baldwin Upright pianos referred to in de Pachmann’s 
letter were in each instance furnished by our local dealer, from the regular stock on sale , 

Wherever you live, it is easy for you to hear a Baldwin ; at our salesrooms in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Terre Haute, 
Denver, San Francisco; in other cities in the salesrooms of any of our four ' 
dealers. Write for name of nearest dealer and l .. 

The care of a piano is no less important th: 

“The Care of a Piano,” giving facts which e 1 

Write for a copy. 


1. We have pre 


m 


INCORPORATED 



Three Sister Nurses 

The Chautauqua School’s method ot 

Baby Outfits 

Comjdeteto$100 

Exquisite Line Short Clothes. 

100 Invitations^* 7 



10 CENTS PER ROLL 






If you are using one 


Sanitol Tooth and Toilet Preparations you will be 
know that there are fourteen other Sanitol preparat 



1 in any 


To obtain the best , all you need to 


1 J ^ L 

1 in the family, all good 



Well Gowned Women 


PEET S invisible EYES 
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Last Year's Clothes for This Year's Vacation 


A Chat by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


I T SEEMS a little discouraging at first to think of using 
our last year’s clothes for a vacation this year, but, as a 
matter of fact, like many other things, when we come 
to the point of doing it, it is not half so bad as it appeared. 
There are many girls, and older people, too, who cannot 
afford new clothes each year for their vacation, and yet 
when they take out their old clothes and look at them they 
are very often a bit disheartened. 

In the first place it is better to have a few simple, fresh¬ 
looking clothes than a number of what I might term 
"dabs,” if you know what I mean —those bedraggled, 
flimsy clothes which don’t look well ten days after you 
have made them. The material fades or runs in the 
washing, and the skirts pull and drag in points at the 
lower edge; the waist requires pins in all sorts of places to 
keep it in shape, and you try to make it look well by wear¬ 
ing separate lace or ribbon stocks and belts that are high 
and very fancy, in a vain effort to make the gown look trig 
and neat. I don’t mean to say that certain accessories are 
not a nice addition to clothes, by any means, but an 
accessory should be kept in its place just as much as a 
child at the table should be kept in his place. 

F IRST of all you need a general, all-around, useful little 
coat-and-skirt suit. I say "little” because for the 
summertime to wear with the thinner shirtwaists and short 
skirts one of the short jackets or an Eton is more useful, 
and this is also the kind of suit that nine times out of ten 
you can make more economically from odds and ends that 
you may have on hand. Then, too, it is just as well to bear 
in mind that the Eton or jacket should be of a material and 
color that you can wear on cooler days with your other 
clothes, especially with a white linen skirt and shirtwaist. 
So if you happen to have an old tailored suit of a home¬ 
spun in any of the gray shades or of one of the standard 
blue serges I should advise you to get it out and remodel 
it. Of course, you will want your skirt to look quite new 
and up-to-date — either one of the plaited styles with the 
band trimming or one of the pretty new flare-gored 
models. As your old skirt probably was made with clusters 
of inverted plaits at intervals and an inverted plait in the 
back the best thing to do is to open it at each gore and 
insert between the plaits a V-shaped piece of the same 
material, or a new striped material in the same color. 

I saw, the other day, a very nice skirt of blue serge which 
was a “made-over” with the inserted pieces to give the 
flare at the gores made of a good quality of dark blue and 
white striped flannel. Around the edge of the skirt was a 
straight band of the dark serge with a piping at the top of 
the striped flannel. The gores were stitched at their edges 
the full length of the inserts and the skirt looked like a new 
one. It hung full and yet in a graceful bell shape, fitting 
smoothly at the hips and waist-line with the fullness flaring 
from the hips to the hem. Or, if your skirt is a plain gored 
one, simply open the gores and make your inse.rts. 

Then, again, a simple and perhaps a more economical 
way of changing a skirt would be simply to add two circu¬ 
lar bands—one just above the hem and the other three 
inches above the first band. This would give a fuller look 
to the skirt and would save you the trouble of recutting. 

AND then a coat to wear with these suits. There are 
/v two kinds of Etons which you could easily contrive to 
make from last year’s pony coat or from the longer semi- 
fitting, three-quarter coat. First, there is the very short, 
loose-fitting Eton which covers the waist-line, back and 
front—an abbreviated pony coat. The newest ones are 
made with rather large armholes and small waistcoats. 
Indeed these little vests are used in all kinds of coats, 
and play the part of a fairy godmother in making over old 


clothes. Probably the easiest and most practical way to 
alter a coat, however, is to make it into a more tight-fitting 
tailored Eton — that is, with the plain, easy-fitting back. 
Make the front quite plain, and insert a waistcoat of linen or 
duck, either of white or in a color that will harmonize with 
the material. The edges of the coat could be bound with 
braid and opened slightly at the under-arm seams to give 
a little extra spring to the set of the coat. 

If the coat has full-length sleeves, fairly full, cut them 
into the three-quarter length. Enlarge the armholes, 
making them not the large kimono style, but just the prac¬ 
tical medium size. First of all, let me add right here that 
the larger armhole is far more comfortable to wear over 
your summer clothes, as it will not crush the wash materials. 
You will easily be able to manage to fit the top of your old 
sleeves around the large armholes (which you can trim with 
the braid to match the edges of your coat), as the new wide 
sleeves have.notso much fullness at the top as the old ones. 
Their general shape is square—that is, they do not taper 
from extreme fullness at the top to narrow, tight-fitting 
cuffs at the elbows or at the wrists. They are wide and 
loose in the three-quarter lengths at the elbow-line, or, to 
be quite exact, just below the turn of the elbow. Don’t 
misunderstand me and think this is true also of the long 
sleeves, as these are close-fitting at the cuSs, but are not 
nearly so much fitted at the armhole as were last year’s 
sleeves. In the short coat, however— such a model as you 
will probably use for your coat—the sleeves should be 
wide at the cuff-line; so if you cannot “stretch” your 
material you can add a wide cuff — I do not mean wide 
up and down, but wide around the arm. 

COR the illustrations on this page I have chosen five gowns 
I which I think are full of ideas which you could work out 
easily in changing your clothes of last year. For instance, 
take pattern No. 3808-3886—a simple tub shirtwaist suit. 
Last year’s waist was probably without a yoke, so you can 
readily alter it by adding a small plain or tucked yoke and 



PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs 
JT shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material required for the 
various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. The skirts 
are all cut in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure, and the 
waists in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure, with the 
exception of No. 3808, which runs from 32 to 42, and No. 
3478, from 30 to 44. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for waists, 
and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


collar, running the tucks around on the collar and across 
on the small yoke, and finishing the edges with a little 
cord. You have no idea how a little thing like this will 
change the appearance of an entire shirtwaist. If your 
shirtwaist is plain you could use a striped material in 
making these tucks, to give a touch of color which would 
match your belt or the skirt you wear it with. A shirtwaist 
suit of this kind is most practical for a business girl, or to 
wear in the street or away on a vacation, and it looks much 
better with the full-length sleeves than with over-short, 
elbow sleeves. 

I N THE illustration of pattern No. 3478 a good idea is 
shown for altering a blouse. It is such a practical one 
for traveling and for wearing with an odd skirt of a heavier 
material — the tweed or serge skirt of your every-day tai¬ 
lored suit. It is distinctjy a style of shirtwaist which should 
be made in madras or linen, pongee or Tussah silk — not 
in the thin materials. For a waist which has become small 
this is just the thing, as the waist may be split and box- 
plaits inserted made of the same material if you have it, or 
of another shade of the same color; or, again, white may 
be used on tan, and vice versa. The edges of the plaits 
should be stitched their entire length — not flat to the 
material, but quite free front it, to give finish and hold it 
straight and firm in line; this helps so much in the washing. 

In the skirt shown with this shirtwaist (No. 3555) yon 
will see what I mean by inserted pieces to give extra full¬ 
ness. With a costume of this kind an embroidered linen 
belt would be pretty to match in color your collar or the 
‘trimmings of your skirt and waist, finished with a buckle 
covered with the same material. You can now buy by 
the yard very pretty strips of embroidered belting of wash¬ 
able white material to wear with your different summer 
clothes. This comes at fifty cents a yard, and if you have 
not a buckle which suits it you can just as readily use cro¬ 
cheted buttons and work buttonholes in your belting. 

D ESIGN No. 3734-373315 a pretty little model for an after¬ 
noon and evening gown, or one that you can wear to 
church, which to me has lots of remodeling possibilities! 
You must have some waist from last year that you do not 
know what to do with; it has plaits on the shoulders, 
three-quarter-length sleeves, fastens in the back, and is 
more a blouse than a shirtwaist. Now this is the point we 
start from in order to make up a blouse which to all 
intents and purposes will look like 3734. First, there is the 
small guimpe yoke, which could be made of net or plain 
mull; either of these is prettier than the lace, more prac¬ 
tical and far less expensive. The little inner piece of trim¬ 
ming could be just a scrap of embroidery or lace, bound 
on the top edge to match the edge of the yoke. 

The cape sleeves are the new thing, and don’t be 
discouraged if you are a home dressmaker, and just 
beginning to make your own clothes, because this is 
really not a very difficult thing to do. The little cape or 
shoulder-piece is put on over your undersleeve : you may 
be able to use the old sleeves of your dress and have the 
undersleeves of plain white to match your guimpe yoke, but 
if you cannot do this buy some new material for the cape- 
piece, making it of a silk or chiffon cloth, to combine with a 
silk blouse, or if your blouse is of organdy you would have 
no trouble in matching it. Here the skirt has a flounce of 
bordered material, bits of which form a pretty trimming for 
the waist. There are charming possibilities also in this 
waist as a “ make-over” in the black materials for older 
women, using embroidered laces to make the cape-sleeves. 

I have given only a few of the possibilities of these 
dresses, but I am sure you will find many more ideas in 
them, as well as in the other two illustrated. 
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immer Cloths 

By Mrs. Ralston 


T H ESE trimmings and embroideries are full of suggestions for many 
kinds of clothes and for many sorts of materials, so perhaps a few 
words of explanation will help you to find that particular place where 
you most need them. Now, for instance, take the two linen jackets shown 
at the top of the page, the front and back view of one — this back being 
especially new incut—and only the front view of the other. The shape, 
the trimming and the style of these coats would be equally pretty for silk 
or cloth, making dressy boleros to wear with long skirts in the afternoon. 

The trimming, you will see, is of soutache braid, lace and small ball-fringe; 
fringe, by-the-way, being the revival of an extremely popular old fashion. 

If you happen to have any laid away now is the time to bring it out. These 
models, too, aje filled with “ make-over” ideas. In the first one, instead 
of the lace insertion you could use braid or a band of silk braided at each 
end quite as well; while in the other one silk could be combined with 
cloth, narrow soutache braid — which is very much used now — making a 
harmonious trimming. For either of these coats but very little material 
is required, so that it is quite possible you can make them from what you 
have on hand. 

The first illustration on the left is a bow rosette to be made of the selvedge edge of 
any of the wash materials or a narrow width of ribbon. The detail shows how the pattern 
is stamped on a foundation material, or you may draw it in yourself with a lead pencil, 
making the loops any size you choose. Then a strip of goods is gathered and ruffled on, 
as it were, over the design and the foundation material cut away close to the edge. The 
second bow is simply another variety of the same thing, except that in this one small 
soutache braid is combined with the muslin. These bows may be used instead of belt 
buckles, or to finish the wide sash belts worn with the summer muslins; or they are 
equally pretty and quite tailored enough in character for a linen or Tussah gown. 

QN THE right of the page is another rosette bow,^witli tassel ends —one to wear with 
narrow Valenciennes la 

two are worked together. As a finish for a simple fc-- . , - 

prettier nor more practical could be made, as it may be washed with the dress. 

On the left are two embroidery borders done in the simplest of stitches, which are 
charming for waistcoats or for trimming coat and skirt suits, as well as blouses. Two 
tones of a color which blend well are used : they are first padded and then worked with 
mercerized cotton in satin stitch. Here they are worked on sheer material — over a 
foundation of crinoline which is cut away afterward — but they are quite as appropriate 
for heavy linens. 

The disks on the opposite side of the page are very pretty and yet simple, and look well 
especially for band embroidery on skirts of cloth or silk. The disks you could outline 
yourself with pennies and quarters to make the different sizes. The various steps of the 
padding and embroidery are shown in the photographs of the details, the edge of the 
disk being finished with the narrowest width of linen braid. 

The last two designs shown may be used for many things : blouses, coats, small waist¬ 
coats, children’s clothes, and even for trimming the skirts of lingerie dresses. Their 
charm lies in their lightness, delicacy and comparative simplicity of making. In the illustra- 




tion on the left lace 01 


is laid o' 

in the other design; the edges 
are trimmed, then the leaves 
and flowers are embroidered 
in satin stitch, first being well 
padded. When the embroidery 
is finished the material is cut 
away under the lace. The 
bowknots, in the larger design, 
which also have a lace centre, 
are outlined with soutache 
braid. It is prettier to use the 
two kinds of lace, as it makes 
a very pretty contrast, and is 
also an excellent way to use up 
odds and ends of lace or net. 

Either of these designs could 
be made of lace and ribbon, 
omitting the embroidery alto¬ 
gether if you do not happen to 
be a clever needlewoman. The 
one on the left is appropriate 
for the corners of a jacket or 
waistcoat, while if you wish to 
use the other one for the front 
of a blouse and want to cover a 
greater width, repeat on each 
side the motive shown here, 
placing the side motives a little 
higher than the one in the 
centre. 
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Gowns of 
Muslin, Gingham 
and Calico 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Anna Burnham Westermann 
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By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 





not speak, but simply of the great 
mass who can divide more or less 
easily the uses of their clothes into 
these three big classes. 

A woman well dressed for the 
morning should have the simplest 
and the most practical of clothes. 
She should be so substantially 
dressed that she will“last” 
throughout the day, unless occasion 
demand that she change her clothes 
for another purpose, such as a con¬ 
cert, a lecture, or something of that 
kind. First the clothes must be 
well made. By this I do not mean 
anything artificial, but that they be 
good in material and in make, and 
suit her personally. Have a morn¬ 
ing suit, tailor-made, the best that 
you can afford, and wear it until it 
is threadbare — though clothes that 
are really good rarely become 
shabbily threadbare. They always 
retain that thoroughbred look of 
respectability that comes with all 
truly good things. But to be definite 
upon the point of what should be 
worn in the morning: the skirt 
should clear the ground cleanly, but 
not, as may be the fad of the 
moment, to the shoetops. This is 
not good taste, because it is a fad 
exaggerated. A skirt should be cut 
to your lines, to your purpose, in 
which “you” yourself look well. 
Don’t bother about what may be 
becoming to your neighbor, but be 
selfish and think only of yourself. 
Have a coat which will meet your 
needs and be conservative enough 
to meet any arbitrary rules of fashion—that is to say, if very 
loose coats are the fashion, have your coat betwixt and 
between — then it will last more than one season. 

W ITH clothes of this sort you should wear the very simplest 
of shirtwaists. Of course this is largely a question of 
climate, but the washable shirtwaists are the best, made in the 
simplest manner with long sleeves and 3 neat, trig finish. You 
should look “shipshape,” as though you could stand well 
either sun or rain: your belt should suit the occasion, your 
gloves should tone with the rest of your clothes, and your 
hat —oh, very especially your hat —should be not out of 
place, but simple and of the same character as your clothes— 
and this is a well-dressed woman in the morning. 

In the right-hand illustration at the top of this page you 
will see a very pretty young person whom you are continually 
meeting in the morning, with whom there is nothing really 
“ wrong”—that is to say, her skirt, her bodice, her hat, her 
parasol are all right in their respective places — but jumbled 
together as they are here, and worn in the morning, they are 
all ‘ ‘ out of key. ” The result is bad taste. Briefly here are the 
reasons: a silk or satin bodice, lace trimmed, should never 
n the morning with a short skirt. The sailor hat 
, i in its place) is thoroughly at odds with the 

bodice. The parasol would be charming in the afternoon with 
a lingerie dress; the wasjiable lingerie belt quarrels with the 
silk of the bodice and the practical wool of the skirt. 

Then there is the nice person in*the long black taffeta skirt 
with a white lingerie waist, whom we see so often and like so 
much that it seems not quite kind to criticise her. Her skirt 
is very nice, and so, too, is her waist, but together, unfortu¬ 
nately, they are not-. She wants to be well dressed for 

the afternoon when a long skirt must be worn for one of 
those more formal times of which I have spoken, but the 
cotton lingerie waist, no matter how embroidered and how 
betrimmed, is quite out of its place. A long skirt should be 
worn with a waist in harmony and in keeping, though made of 
inexpensive material and with the utmost simplicity. 

And then there is the pretty young girl in the tailor-made 
suit: both the person and the suit are admirable and the very 
personification of neatness and 
trigness, but why the large 
picture hat? I grant you it is 
becoming, most becoming, but 
just as much out of place upon 
her pretty young head, with her 
tailored clothes, as would be our 
friends, the evergreens, on the 
Fourth of July. 

T HEREare certain times when 
dignity and femininity are ab¬ 
solutely necessary in clothes. It 
is just at such times as this that 
most women make the mistake 
of overdressing, or, if you know 
what I mean, of dressing in 
“spots” ; they think that if they 
wear a dressy blouse or one 
special garment (which is apt to 
be over-elaborate) they will 
meet the requirements of the situ¬ 
ation, when, as a matter of fact, 
it is their appearance as a whole 
which must be considered. To 
be definite, let me say that you 
can never be well dressed for 
any formal time in a short skirt. 
This is a very common mistake, 
due to the popularity of the 
dressy, semi-tailored suit made 
with an elaborate short coat and 
a short skirt. In its place this 
suit is very well and may be use¬ 
ful at certain times, but it is a 
sort of dress not especially suited 
to the woman who must study 
economy in her clothes. A 
long skirt should always be worn 
when you want to be dressed. 




T HERE are certain laws of 
common-sense governing the 
question of good taste in 
clothes which are quite as inflexible 
as those recognized laws laid down 
by convention for a thousand and 
one other things to which we give 
serious attention; and yet many 
people, if accused of taking the 
question of clothes or fashion seri¬ 
ously, would feel that their intelli¬ 
gence or their serious purpose in 
life was being belittled. As a matter 
of fact, the laws of fashion—and of 
good taste — are laid along the 
same lines of classical simplicity 
that characterize many things 
besides clothes. 

The mistakes which women are 
apt to make are unfortunately not in 
the direction of simplicity, and yet 
the majority of women will tell you 
in all seriousness that they prefer 
“ simple ” clothes. But “ simplic¬ 
ity” may be taken to mean many 
things in reference to clothes. First 
of all, it does not mean only 
economy, since to be well and 
simply dressed requires a knowl¬ 
edge and appreciation of many 
good things besides the styles of the 
moment and the fads of the hour. 

Simplicity in clothes means the 
thorough knowledge which can omit 
all superfluous detail thoroughly out 
of harmony with true good taste. 

To be exaggerated or pronounced 

in any one point of your appear- -*■<- —--i.— 

ance is always bad taste and the an Afternoon Costume 

very height of extravagance. A 

woman educated in clothes who has arrived at that point of 
good taste which can stand serenely all the onslaughts and 
attacks of the bargain counter and of “ what every one else 
is wearing ” has reached that secure conservatism which is so 
much to be desired. 

I HAVE tried to show in the illustrations with this article a 
few of the flagrant points which are of every-day occurrence, 
and which, through much familiarity, we are apt to overlook 
and condone. Perhaps they are not seriously fatal, but 
they fail to reach that high standard which it is just as well 
for a woman to set for herself on so feminine a question as 
clothes, and which, after all, is unquestionably of advantage 
to her in many ways she never dreams of. 

There is one thing which must be clearly understood: to 
dress well, money in large sums is not necessary, and cer¬ 
tainly it has little if anything to do with good taste. 
Extravagance is synonymous with bad taste, because it 
means that things are overdone and out of place. In fact, I 
have found it, personally, a rather desirable thing not to 
have too much money to spend on clothes. My experience 
has been that the best-dressed people -I know, and certainly 
those people who understand good taste in clothes, are people 
who cannot afford to throw away their money, and certainly 
are never those who buy helter-skelter and follow each new 
fashion. 

Knowing what to wear and when to wear it is one of the 
first things to be understood by a woman who would always 
be well dressed —and let me interrupt myself here to say that 
clothes should be a part of one’s environment, as it were; 
everything should meet and blend smoothly and nothing 
stand out m unpleasant conspicuousness. Clothes to be good 
must have a purpose. Personally, I am afraid of “ a woman 
with a purpose,” but there is a certain quality of good sense 
and usefulness about a “ dress with a purpose” that comes 
within the understanding of most people. There are places 
and Oses for clothes which are just as well recognized by a 
woman who understands these things as are the well-known 
customs of using greens at Christmas and firecrackers on the 
Fourth of July. A woman with this knowledge would no more 
dream of overdressing in the 
morning than she would think 
of mixing her evergreens and 
firecrackers. 

T HE first thing to learn is the 
“when and why.” There are 
certain divisions into which 
clothes must be divided to be in 
good taste, and certain times to 
wear them—a point of worldly 
knowledge that a woman should 
understand, not on the ground 
of frivolity, but because she 
wishes to understand in a digni¬ 
fied way certain conventionalities 
which will be of use to her. The 
economic side of the question — 
in thoroughly understanding this 
important “ when and why”— 
is one that will certainly appeal 
strongly to all thrifty women, as 
it brings the question of fashion 
in clothes down to so simple a 
basis that it cannot fail to be 
recognized as sound common- 

And now to explain precisely 
what these divisions of clothes 
are. First there are the morning 
clothes, and there are those 
which are needed for the more 
formal times, such as receptions, 
luncheons and weddings; and 
then there are the evening 
clothes. This is, of course, the 
simplest list that could be given. 

There are many women whose 
lives would require an entirely The Well-Diessed Woman in the 

different division; of these I do Afternoon 
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for Clever Girls to Copy 

Hat Designs by Marie Cirozef, Paris: With Photographs by Boissonnas and Taponier 





All These Designs May be Reproduced In Inexpensive Materials 

T O COPY these hats and blouses successfully any material may be 
used which is suited to you individually and to your purse. My 
idea is that they will be more helpful to you in general line and pro¬ 
portion than in detail. In the hats you will notice many new points, 
which you can follow: how softly they fit the hair, that the bnms droop 
around the face and hair, and that there is not a great dividing line between 
the brims and the crowns, but rather that they fit in together, forming, in a 
way, a cap shape. In fact, many of the new lingerie hats are copied from that 
picturesque type known as the Charlotte Corday, so it is far more important 
that you follow the proportions than the color and the precise quality of the 
material. You can use the most inexpensive lace or batiste quite as success¬ 
fully as the finest, if your lines are right. 

The flowers on the new hats are small to correspond with the decrease in 
the size of the hats and to harmonize with their almost “ brimless” appear¬ 
ance. Another point, too, that is fortunate for the economical person is 
that two or three materials — sometimes even more —are used in one hat, 
just so long as they combine in color. 

The same rule holds good in making the new lingerie blouses: several 
materials, as well as laces or embroideries, can be combined with good taste, 
and at the same time be practical. But there is a decided difference in this 
year’s lingerie blouses from those worn last year. Formerly a lingerie blouse 
meant much lace and fragile hand embroidery—very delicate and dressy; 
now such a blouse is simplified to keep it in touch with all the new clothes, 
which are simpler in line and not overtrimmed. Tucks form the trimmings, 
and cordings are used where we have seen headings and lace; while small 
ball edgings and fringes — which are new and will wash well — trim yokes and 
the edges of plaits. 

Then again, many of the plain white and ivory shades of the wash materials 
are trimmed with a delicate-colored figured material — an organdy with a 
small rosebud design combined with 6cru filet net or batiste. 

A little touch of color to match the waist is also carried into the trim¬ 
mings of the lingerie hats — for instance, a fine striped dimity waist has 
the tucks, edge of the yoke and the sleeves bound or piped in a pale 
pink or blue, while the lingerie hat worn with it is made over a pink 
or blue foundation, the ruffles being of mull or of mull lace-trimmed. 
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Fine Sewing on White Materials 



Have Your New Suit 

Made to d*OC 

Order «|)0 tO 

In New York’s Latest Style 


FASHION CATALOGUE and SAMPLES FREE 
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Belts, Bows and Buckles 

Including Many of the Little Accessories that Give the Finishing 


Touches to Summer Clothes 



T HE novel feature of this 
sash is the little heart of 
soutache braid which adds 
to the beauty of the knot. 
Again this idea is repeated In 
the decorative way shown at 
the ends; these are curved, 
bound with braid, and soft¬ 
ened by a knife-plaiting of 
silk or narrow ribboa Wide 
ribbon or silk cut on the bias 
could be used for the sash. 
Oriental coloring, with its 
gay and yet soft tones, makes 
the charm of the stock below, 
either cotton or silk being an 
appropriate material for it. 
The beauty of the parasol 
lies in its simplicity and its 
suggestiveness. The pretty 
little ball-fringe—used on 
the edge and again as a 
border—you can put on 
your last year’s parasol to 


IONG sashes, which have 
U always been dear to the 
feminine heart, will be much 
used this summer with light 
gowns. The one above is of 
striped ribbon finished with 
deep silk fringe, and a rosette 
bow is attached to a girdle 

side back. The stock just 
below may be either of tucked 
lawn or of silk, edged with a 
knife-plaited frill of mousse¬ 
line, with a bias strip of con¬ 
trasting silk forming the 
bow. The dainty tab below 
this is of sheer linen —em¬ 
broidered and edged with 
lace —to be worn with a stiff 
turnover collar. Last of all 
is a looped bow, which may 
be made of ribbon or velvet, 
and used to complete a 
girdle, or, if wired, to trim 


ALL these pretty things speak for themselves. The belt and 
'"i buckle at the top of the page are of soft leather with a 
design in white qloth appliqued to it—stitched by machine close 
to the raw edges. Many an old belt could be rejuvenated in 
some such way, while one of linen could be braided and embroid¬ 
ered like the one in the centre of the page. Here an old buckle 
may be covered and then braided to match. Just above this is 
a pair of detachable cuffs made of sheer lawn; the plaited part 
goes toward the elbow, while the cuffs are fastened in the centre 
by a band—the ends of which you see—and at the wrist by a 
bar-pin. All the other stocks and frills you can easily follow from 
the illustrations, using lawn, silk or lace, as the case may be. 


The Summer Style-Book 

T HIS is just to remind you that our Summer Style-Book is as 
brimful of new dresses, wraps and clothes of all sorts and 
conditions as this page is full of pretty little accessories. Styles 
for children, girls and women of all ages are shown a-plenty— 
not one is forgotten — all most attractively illustrated and giving 
many a useful hint for trimming. 

We send this Style-Book, postpaid (including a pattern certifi¬ 
cate which entitles you to any fifteen-cent Ladies’ Home Journal 
pattern), to any address upon receipt of thirty cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, inclosing the price 
to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 



Two hair hows and one sash to a set, 
or in sets of six assorted hair bows, 


Make it easy for you to meet Fash¬ 
ion’s demand, not only in dressing 
your little girl but in your own sum¬ 
mer costumes. You can find them 
everywhere nowin hundreds of dis¬ 
tinctive designs. Each one of the 
very finest pure, all silk quality that 
remains crisp and fresh long after or¬ 
dinary ribbons would have crinkled 



LOOK AT THESE 
Hot Weather Bargains 
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The Gir! 


Makes Her Own Clothes 


What to Take in a Suitcase for a Short Trip 
By Helen Koues: With Drawings by SL. M. A. Steinmefz 


T HE possibilities of a 
suitcase in this day 
and generation are 
many. For short trips— 
over Sunday at the sea- 

most convenient, and if 
carefully packed will hold 


A PLAIN shirtwaist 
suit to be good look¬ 
ing must be trig and neat, 
with the shoulders plumb, 
the sleeves the right 
length and the cuffs the 
right width for your arm. 
So adjust the pattern tc 



bundle inside your storm-coat. Your hat should 
the majority of summer clothes. It is, however, 




a dot or stripe of c 


side^ack^mder a’boCund'jraur hngerie'^luu'irit^a^tow t(fmm;A. ^ 
^FLUFFY dress for^the ^evening you are sure to want —a wash 

. 


suppers: put tnese in me corners, 




the front of the coat, and turn a flat*hem on thesideedges, but leave 
sistinp of coat and skirt, come in three sizes for rrirls. 28, 30 and 32, 



nice as ^ever' Ifter a ^rip S to thCtub? TlCwaitt 

^ _ 

35573176 J 7 M-MZ sssi ter if you line the waist, as it gives a foundation on 

tr suit either which to place the girdle. Use ten-cent lawn for this lining, but do not 

a°lhUe'caret's “tXn^Use“I nhe UcTaroundThe ^ok^iTa^der 
width down the front, and for the girdle which joins the waist and 
skirt, ^tight-fitting foundation sleeve of net ^ turns the dbow 

’ ’ ' t come in five sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist 
res five yards and three-barters of 36-inch 



They are creating no end of 
| comment all over the country. 
Beyond comparison with other 
silk gloves. More satisfactory 
than kid gloves that cost nearly 
double. 

A special process of treating 
) the silk—the Niagara Process— 
gives to Niagara Silk Gloves 
double the wearing life the usual 
silk gloves possess. „ 

1 It makes them retain their 0 
smart fit and style as long as 
i they last. 

Washing after washing can¬ 
not make them lose their beau¬ 
tiful coloring, nor the closely 
woven silk its rich luster. 

Niagara Silk Gloves 

can be procured in every fash¬ 
ionable style and color suitable 
for every occasion—morning, 
afternoon and evening. 

Sold at fashionable shops 
everywhere. 

If you have any difficulty in find¬ 
ing what you want, send us money 
order, stating size,enclose sample 
you desire to match or harmo¬ 
nize and we will have them de¬ 
livered through your local dealer. 
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For the Wee Ones This Summer 

By Mrs. Ralston 





Children’s Clothes 

Diamond Dyes 


Every mother takes pride in seeing her 
children well dressed, and Diamond Dyes 
will do it. Just read Mrs. Orr’s letter to 



“Diamond Dyes Will Do It” 
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How Smocking is Done in England 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 



E NGLISH smocking, as known 
among the cottage folk in 
* England, is a very humble art. It is 
not primarily ornamental, but is counted a con¬ 
venient and flexible form of gathering which is 
not to be replaced by any other sort of stitcherv. Cer¬ 
tainly there is no more charming way to confine gathers than 
by this regular pattern work, and although the method is little known 
in this country it is very simple and readily acquired. Among the 
peasants it is used in the coarse smock frocks of the men and in the 
children’s clothes; but like so much peasant work, it is capable of a 
transposition in a finer quality, which at once converts it into an art. 

There is nothing which brings us closer to the heart of domestic life 
than the needle, and this is true because in all its styles and methods 
it comes from the quiet cottage home where peace and patience are 
likely to be every-day virtues. The various applications of this craft 
which we are utilizing with more skill and in greater quantities now 
than ever before come to us from the peasant communities of the other 
side of the water. Sometimes we ask thoughtlessly how it happens 
that “ignorant women” of the “lower classes” do this lovely work. 
The fact is they are not “ignorant.” They are pastoral, but perhaps 
for that very reason wiser than many of broader advantages. 

Fine needlework is the most classic and ideal of all the arts in which 
woman is supreme, having this unique distinction: that it combines 
the sentiment of domestic care, comfort and protection with the 
imaginative loveliness of the picture-making vision of the mind. 

T HE method of smocking is not immediately apparent from the 
finished work, and this is probably the reason that the technique is 
not popularly known. It is very essential to begin the work accurately. 
Figure i shows the spacing for the stitches, and Figure 2 gives the pre¬ 
liminary lines of basting stitches, by means of which the material is 
gathered. These threads are afterward drawn out. Use a tape meas¬ 
ure and mark every half-inch space along a straight line; for finer work, 
every quarter-inch space. Silk and wool materials may be marked 
with chalk; white material with lead-pencil. Make as many dotted 
lines as the depth of the smocking will require. The average yoke 
takes about fifteen dotted lines. Pass the needle in at one dot and out 
at the next, using a heavy colored thread. Draw 
• • • • each thread toward the right, adjust the gathers, 

and fasten the threads on pins, as shown in Figure 
• • • • 3. These gathers become small plaits or tucks. 

The work is now prepared for smocking. For 
• • • • these stitches use silk on silk material, and cotton 

for wash material. Rope silk is effective on 
• • • • crepes; use the thread double. 

Fifiure 1 The simplest of the smocking stitches is the 

rope stitch, Figure 4. Each plait is taken up by 
the needle separately, the thread thrown up each 
time. Do the work from left to right. 

The stitch in Figure 5 differs from the rope 
stitch in the throwing of the thread. It is carried 
up and down alternately, which brings every 
other stitch above and every other stitch below, 
the upper stitch being on one plait, while the lower 
stitch is on the following plait. Be very careful 


to keep these stitches the same size 
and on a straight line. Several rows of 
these stitches form a pretty design. 

Figure 6 is the diamond design. It is the 
rope stitch carried out in the form of a diamond. 

Make three rope stitches, passing the needle through 
each plait, each one a little above the other in order to give 
the slanting line up. Draw the thread down at each stitch, then 
make three downward stitches, each a little below the previous one, 
and draw the thread up at each stitch. Continue this to the end 
of the line, which forms a series of half diamonds. Complete this 
by making three downward and three upward stitches for each dia¬ 
mond in the same manner for each lower half of the design as the 
upper row was made. 

The design in Figure 7 is formed by parallel rows of the half dia¬ 
monds just described. 

To bring these diamonds to a point, as in Figure 8, make a 
number of diamonds in a straight line according to the space to be 
covered. In the next row work one diamond less, and continue each 
row one less until the design is brought to a point. One may increase 
the size of these diamonds by putting more stitches into them. For a 
Princesse gown large diamonds are more effective; on infants’ or 
children’s clothes the small diamonds are prettier. 

Figure 9 shows a composition of the stitches, and one may use one’s 
taste in thus combining these stitches into various patterns and effects. 
The shell ruffle is a pretty finish to the neck and sleeves and is simple 
to make. In cutting out the garment allow about two inches extra for 
this ruffle. Hem the edge carefully and catch it down at equal inter¬ 
vals to the first row of smocking. 

A smocked collar may be added to the blouse yoke so that the 
joining is not apparent. Hem each edge of the collar strip, smock this 
strip and attach the smocked collar to the blouse by a row of stitches 
alternating with the stitches of the collar and the blouse. An 
embroidered or lace collar is, however, likely to be more satisfactory, 
for such collars fit closer and are not so thick. 

T O PREPARE a blouse for smocking, cut l\ 
about twenty-eight inches long for the front, 
bark twenty-two inches long, and one for each 
sleeve. This is for eighteen-inch material. The 
front width should be joined by a seam down 
the middle, and the sleeves should be joined to the 
front widths, and each sleeve width to the back 
width. The blouse is then ready to be gathered 
for smocking. After the gathering has been done, 
draw up the first row to the size of the neck 
required. Smock this row and then adjust the 
gathers below to fit the figure. 

Linen buttons covered with the material of the 
garment should be used with smocking, and these 
should be fastened with loops. 


REST$(o 



“Best” 

Orthopedic Shoe 

for boys and girls. Light, strong, 
pliable, shapely and comfortable. 
Fits—because last follows the lines 
of the natural foot. Wears—because 
leathers are well seasoned, and 
workmanship thorough. A sensi¬ 
ble, sanitary shoe for summer vaca¬ 
tion wear. 

Button, lace, Oxfords in all leath¬ 
ers. Regular and extra sizes al¬ 
ways in stock. 

Our Shoe Guarantee 

We sell our shoes under thebroad- 
est guarantee of quality and satis¬ 
faction. We assure you of correct fit , 
style, perfect materials, finest work¬ 
manship and utmost shoe values. 

Any purchase of shoes that dis¬ 
appoints in any particular, may be 
returned, and we will promptly ex¬ 
change them, or refund your money. 

Shoe catalogue mailed upon re¬ 
ceipt of 4 cts. in stamps. 

Mail orders carefully filled. 
Address Dept. 1 

60-62 West 23d St., New York 



For Graduations 

June Weddings and the Summer. 

Tailor-Made 

White Lawn Petticoats 

The “Radcliffe" and the” Wellesley ” 
are decidedly attractive, thoroughly 
unique, wash Petticoats which con¬ 
form easily and gracefully to the lines 
of your figure. Petticoats which can 
be successfully laundered and com¬ 
bine the comfort of tailor-made gar¬ 
ments, with the flounces and ruffles 
of French Lingerie. The “Radcliffe” 
is an Embroidered Petticoat of the 
famous Hamburg design. The 
“Wellesley” is a trifle more elabo¬ 
rate and has lace instead of embroid¬ 
ery. These cost only $3.00 each, and 
will be made exactly to your measure, 
sent charges paid. If not absolutely 
satisfactory, money refunded. 
Guaranteed Silk Petticoats $5 to $25 


SUFFOLK SILK COMPANY 

Kast Building, Boston, Mass. 


Latest LACE JABOT 25c 

On receipt of above price 
ive will semi you a beautiful 9- 
fokl Jabot, 13 in. long—Same 
style with 4 more folds than one 
shown. Cannot be purchased 
at any store for this price. 
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Three lc Stamps 

Will bring to your home a tube of the best 
dentifrice ever formulated. Don’t use an in¬ 
ferior grade when you can get the best for 
practically the same price. If you simply ask 
for a “good dentifrice,” the ambitious clerk 
is apt to give you a brand on which the profit 
is largest. Insist upon getting 

Dr. Sheffield’s 

(Antiseptic) Creme 

Dentifrice 

—the original tooth paste— 
prescribed by Dentists the 
world over and used by dis¬ 
criminating buyers since 1850. 
Every ingredient is absolutely 
pure and of best quality. Dr. 
Sheffield’s Tooth Powder pos¬ 
sesses equal merit. 

Sold wherever Toilet 
Requisites are found 


Sheffield Dentifrice Co., 104 Broad Street, 
New London, Conn. (Delivery guaranteed.) 

Save the coupons on carton. They have a cash value. 




A Two-Cent Stamp to cover cost o.---- 

itely^secijre ycai^ fully authenticated and beautifully lit 


eet music we" publish. Only one 
received. Address M. W. Dept. 
THE FAIR MUSIC CO., 1178 Broadway, New York City. 



200 PLANS 

tSi 

Onr new edition of 
1 1 •• - 

|ns fron^$800to $2(^00^ 
leaply and intelligently. 

Overman’s Bungalows 

:hitecture, $1.00 per year 



Cheap as Wood. 




100 


ENGRAVED 

WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 


$750 


EVERETT WADDBY CC 



wmm 

Sherwin-Williams 

| PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR THE HOME \ 

The Right Quality—the Best for the Surface 

Beware of a paint or a varnish that is 
claimed to be good for any surface. There 
is no such thing. 

The most important thing for the house 
owner to know about paint and varnish is that 
different surfaces require different treatments. 

Take floors for instance. All floors cannot be treated alike. 

The first step toward the solution of your problem is to write for 
the free booklet, “Modern Method Floor Finishes.” You will 
learn that we make different treatments for different floors, and 
also that the goodness of our floor finishes is representative of 
the goodness of our treatments for all other surfaces. 

If building orrepainting, send for suggestions as to color schemes. 

# The Sherwin-Williams Co 

LARGEST (Because Best) *AHfT <fc VARNISH MAKERS in thv WORLD 
8*l'f Office and Warehouses in 23 /rincipal Citi-*. ’ * 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 

Shake Into Your Shoes 

Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bullions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 
’ feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 
Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


ACME ' BUS" 


This pattern 
a yard 


This pattern 

a yard 

ART-STITCH 

Beadirtgs & Insertions 

lill 

sotriSh!^^ 

spa 


M 



Julius Strauss & Co., 146 fifth Ave., New York. 





A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath 

' s invigorating as a Sea Bath. 


BATHASWEET RICE PO\ 

Vegetable and Antiseptically P 
1. Relieves Sunburn and Chafing;, f '**"* ” 



Don’t 

Wait 

Until 



Preserving Time! 

Find out now how you can absolutely 
protect your fruit from spoiling by send¬ 
ing us a dime for this sample dozen of 

rptmun 

A' RUBBER JAR RINGS 

Do this so you will have time to compare them with 
the thin, unsatisfactory rings you have previously used, 
and see with your eyes why every PARUCO ring 
is absolutely a guarantee for one jar of sweet fruit. 
Pure Para (not waste) rubber is used in PARUCO 

a round dust-proofox to keep them in perfect con- 

Don’t delay in sending for this 10c package of 
PARUCO rings. It isn’t always the canning that 
insures perfect fruit. You have suffered from 
thin, stingy rings^too often. ^Sit right down and 

If you Want more rings than sample add 12c for each extra 
dozen. Any grocer may have them, but if you don't know 
already where to find PARUCO rings don't wait or delay — 
it’s too important a matter, l Oc amounts to little or nothing 
(you can send stamps or coin) and it's Very easy to order. 
Kindly mention the name qf your grocer, and remember, do 
not Wait. Do it today — now—while it is fresh in your mind. 
Interesting far Ring Booklet A free with sample order. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 



NAUMKEAG 

Steam Cotton Company 

SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

THIS cotton has a great reputation for 
x STRENGTH and DURABILITY and 
can be obtained either made up in Sheets 
and Pillow Cases or by the yard. 

ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED. Ask your dealer for them. 

PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 


DAISY FLY KILLER ftStSBSM 



“Dalnj’a S’fjop” ,„ * 


specially. Original designs and , j 

on ly the best of materials are used. ( 

ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH * CO. ^ 

301 Lyman Building, Springfield, Mass. 



^ EN GRAVED a, bm a A 

100 WEDDING $ 7 = 

INVITATIONS 


17-126 State St., CMeago, HI. 


5 Iron and Wire Fences 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO 
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Lord & Taylor 

Wholesale Distributors 


The fabrics used in the manufacture of 


‘Onyx” 


1 Hosiery 


are the best, but it is our perfect or¬ 
ganization combined with the ability 
to originate and maintain the highest 
standards that gives distinction and 
character to “ONYX” Productions. 

Knowledge of fabrics might be 
acquired by others, but creative 
genius that leaves nothing to chance 
requires years of experience. For 


years of exp 
Beauty, and 





at Value! 1 


'"pHceSoc- 


Broadway New York 


Crapo Italian Towels, 
Linens and Embroideries 



YOUR NAME p^~ 

; l»c 

For marking underwe. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


$1.00 Mexican Palm Leaf Hat CJQ C 
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The Stove 
For Your Kitchen 


Imagine the easy way in which your kitchen work 
would be done if you had a New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 

The “New Perfection” cures common stove 
troubles. It is always ready for instant use; it cooks 
either fast or slow, and everything in the most perfect 
manner; it makes no dust or dirt and its principle of 
concentrated heat keeps the kitchen so uniformly cool 
that you might easily sit beside the stove in perfect 
comfort while the kettle boils. The 


-in-One IU 
special » 

»md 


A Good Oil Can 

filled with that famous 3-in-One J U 

oil for only 10c. This - 

offer covers a limited nun 
ber of cans and is solely to 

introduce3-in-One to- 

people. The can or .«■ .1 
the oil alone is worth IfllE , 
ioc. If you have i ,M A Polishing 
never tried A furniture, 

3-in-One for I.filiC preventing 

lubricating n ,— M rust on an y metal 
any mech- I ✓-K surface, do it 
I anism, |Q|f;|| . .. Wrap 


dime ir 

piece of paper and mail to 

Three-In-One Oil Co. 

Broadway New York City 

By return you get the a 

Full of 3-in-One 


STAMP COLLECTORS^ riptioiTto REDFIELD’S 


WANOUS’ 

Shampoo-Bag 

An Herb Hair Food 


is the best stove in the world for home and family use. 
Especially is this true in summer, because of the time 
saved, and the personal physical comfort enjoyed by 
the one using it. 

Of all kitchen “helps” the New Perfection Oil 
Stove is the most helpful. Ask your dealer to show it; 
if not with him, write our nearest agency. 


The jj&S&TK/fo J A MP is everybody’s lamp. 

l\.€XyU Itg beautyj sa f et y 5 

" economy and brilliancy are not 

surpassed by any known system of artificial lighting. 
Because of its substantial construction and great 
simplicity it is especially adapted to all purposes of 
home illumination. 

If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


Buy Your Boy a Pony Rig 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
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'T'HE elasticity, strength 
*■ and beauty of silk 
gloves all depend on: 
Quality of the silk, 
Skill in the making. 
As to the silk, 

RdwneS 

GloveS 

are made of the very 
best obtainable. 

As to the making, 
FOWNES skill has 
been famous for 
one hundred and 
thirty-one years. 
A poor glove is 
poor economy;—get 
FOWNES-and a 
summer’s satisfaction 
in fit—style — wear. 

Sold by good 


under any other 1 


Coward 

Shoe 



SOME NEW ROMPERS 
FOR CHILDREN 

Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Ella M. Boocock 









The Fashion 
In Shoes 

“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” became the style because 
of its handsome appearance, but its wide popularity is really due 
to the durability and comfort of the shoes made of this leather. 

“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” has a bright surface and is 
a soft, tough leather that is tanned by a process that preserves the 
gelatinous matter of the skin instead of drying it up. That is why it 
does not crack or get hard after having been wet. 

“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” is as pliable as the animal's 
natural skin. It looks better, lasts longer and feels more com- • 
fortable, yet costs no more than the inferior kinds. All better 
class shoe stores have it. Ask your dealer for it by the full name 

“Chrome Tanned Glazed Kid” 


No odor of 
perspiration 
after using 

“Mum” 

A harmless, odorless cream that 
doesn’t clog the pores or check per¬ 
spiration, but chemically neutralizes 
all bodily odors. 

25c at drug- and department-stores. 

If yourdealer hasn't “Mum,"send us his name 

MUM MFC CO 1106 Che.tnut St Philadelphia 


Eastwood Sandal 


100 



Eastwood Sandals ?™ n S“ii&ativ 

grateful relief to children whose feet 

- -distorted by ill-fitting shoes. They 

relieve and prevent excessive perspiration. 




DRESS SHIELD 


T HE OMO Dress Shield is entirely free 
from the disagreeable odor of rubber, 
it is absolutely impervious, hygienic, 
odorless, washable and guaranteed, is 
made in every style and size, all beautifully 
illustrated in our Dress Shield Brieflet, which 
should be read by every woman. It is free. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 

Department B, Middletown, Conn. 
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Swedish 


Hair Powder 

Use Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
the hair without washing. 


TiUCTO * SETTS. Dept. L, 170 Fifth At 



Hair on Approva 


PIANO 

fsasjaigi" 

.; FROM SSsSft 


LYON & HEALY 



Purpose 

A bright, cheerful, 
spick and span kitchen is 
the joy of every housekeeper. 

If your kitchen is dingy or 
cheerless you can brighten it up 
in a very few minutes with the aid 
of Acme Quality Paints and Finishes. There's 
Neal’s Enamel, Acme Quality, for your walls — a 
hard lustrous enamel easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 

There’s Acme Quality Varno-Lac to refinish your woodwork in imita¬ 
tion of any of the expensive natural woods. There's Granite Floor Paint, 
Acme Quality, for your floor—looks good, wears well, cleans easily. 



ACME QUALITY 

specialties are made for every purpose — in every shade and finish 
— and they are all ready to apply. Write for the Acme Quality 
Text Book on Paints and Finishes. It tells you just what to 
order for any kind of work and how to apply it. Sent free. 
When you think of painting the outside of your house ask the 
practical painter about Acme Quality New Era Paints. 

ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS, Dept. M, Detroit, Mich. 
IN DETROIT-Life is Worth Living 




Pears’ 

A soap is known by the 
company it keeps. Pears’ 
is found in good society, 
everywhere. 

The use of Pears’ Soap 
betokens refinement. 

Scented, or not, as you prefer. 





E-Z WAVE 



HYGIENIC HAIR WAVER CO. 

4S WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Renovating Last Summer’s Hats 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Limp Leathers 

The Radcliffe Patent Colt and 
Vici are soft and easy as a stock¬ 
ing, yet possessing a graceful 
style and dash so characteristic 
of this season’s footwear. 




Shoes 

for Women 


perhaps fur, seems to 

be used. But to begin at the beginning, the most 
practical way is to start with the cleaning and 
preparing of your straws and shapes. 

A straw hat must be thoroughly dusted, shaken 
and brushed before you attempt to clean it with 
any liquid. Even the finest, smoothest straw, such 
as Leghorn, should be dusted and rubbed off before 
being cleaned. In most cases, especially in the 
smooth straws, you will find that pure soap, 
melted in soft water, will be thoroughly satisfac¬ 
tory and reliable. But you must always be care¬ 
ful in cleaning a straw hat not to make it too wet 
or it will lose its shape so hopelessly that the 
average home milliner cannot restore it. In clean¬ 
ing a hat with a large brim place it flat on a 
wooden table and clean around, with the run of 
the straw. Do not take the cloth and rub it hap¬ 
hazard over the crown and every which way of 
the brim, but move with a regular stroke around 
the brim and around the crown; try to clean it 
evenly, as a painter puts on a coat of paint. 

If, when you remove last summer’s trimmings, 


and rag, then wash in a 
solution of a tablespoon¬ 
ful of alcohol to a quart 

glue water, which will 

fening to the straw, and 
then press the brim with 


colored straws is a quarter of a pound of soap made 
into a soap jelly with three pints of soft water and 
two tablespoonfuls of household ammonia. You 
will find that the soft water combined with either 
alcohol, ammonia or benzine is good, and that a 
strong cleaning fluid of this kind is better than gas¬ 
oline, ether, etc.; for these clean only on the surface, 
and are apt to make the silk, lace and the more 
delicate trimmings of millinery bad in color— 


they give them a rather gray ti 
thoroughly remove the dirt. 

In nearly every case straws of all grades and 
kinds can be cleaned with perfect satisfaction with 
the warm soapsuds. As I said, there is a great deal 
in knowing how to rub and clean, and in not send¬ 
ing the dirt from one spot to another. 


often completely spoil its shape, and this really 
D a certain extent, unavoidable. Let us take, for 
nnle, a last summer’s black or natural-colored 
hat which is soiled and shows the general 




irymg 
Heatherbloom 
Petticoat 

Means forming a habit 


of the 




all the attractions of the 
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The “Swift Soap Children” 


Stand for Cleanliness and Purity 

Swift & Company make soap for every purpose—for the toilet, bath, laundry* and kitchen. Swift’s Soap 
is made under conditions and from materials that insure absolute purity. Each different soap represents the 
highest development of the skill of expert soap makers. Every cake or bar of Swift’s Soap is thoroughly hard¬ 
ened, and therefore lasts longer and is more economical than ordinary soaps. The practical proof that Swift’s 
Soap gives perfect satisfaction lies in its actual use. Order Swift’s Soap and put it to the test in your own home. 


Swift’s Pride Soap 

washes clothes and linens clean, snow-white, spot¬ 
less, and harms neither hands nor fabrics. It 
makes laundry work easy and lessens kitchen 
work. The lasting suds from Swift’s Pride Soap 
gives added luster to china and glass, while for 
washing and brightening varnished woodwork it 
has no equal. Swift’s Pride Washing Powder 
cuts grease and dirt quickly and economically. For cleansing and cleaning cooking 
utensils and kitchen floors, for washing windows and rough woodwork it is 
unexcelled. (See Swift’s Pride in above illustration.) 




Wool Soap 

is made especially for washing woolens and 
for the easy and perfect cleansing of all fine 
fabrics. Made from pure vegetable oils 
and containing no free alkali, it cannot and 
will not shrink either woolens or other 
fabrics. It is the only soap made expressly 
for woolens, and the qualities that made it 
the best soap for woolens also make it the 
best soap for linens, lingerie, laces and silks. 

(Wool Soap Twins.) 


Swift’s Lexard Soap 

is a pure, floating castile soap for general house¬ 
hold use—for the toilet and bath. It will neither 
irritate the most delicate skin nor injure the finest 
fabric. It possesses the cleansing and healing 
properties of imported castile soap while selling 
for less than half the price of the imported article. 

It combines all the good qualities of floating white soap with the splendid properties 
of the best castile. . Order a cake today. (Illustrated by Swift's Little Sailor.) 


Swift’s Toilet Soaps 

are made of the purest and best materials and are scented 
with the most fragrant of perfumes. Swift’s Hearts and 
Flowers Toilet Soaps enjoy a deserved popularity because 
of their superb cleansing properties and the delicacy of their 
perfumes — the distilled fragrance of various flowers — carna¬ 
tions, roses, orange blossoms, etc. Swift’s Toilet Soaps are 
put up three cakes in a handsomely decorated box, and may 
be obtained from drug and general stores everywhere. If your local dealer does not 
have them, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 

(See Miss Dainly in above group.) 




Made by Swift & Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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CATALOGUE I ! 

/~\UR handsome illustrated catalogue 



AlSttC- 

BRASSIERE 

“The kind that laces in front” 
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The Greatest Flour 
and Cereal Mills m A© World 
are behind it 

Every discriminating housewife in America knows 
Pillsbury’s “BEST” Flour, and knows it favorably. It is 
the standard in the majority of American homes. 

The purpose of this announcement is to tell these house¬ 
wives that our latest “Best” product is 

Pillsbury’s “BEST” Br £ 0 k f‘ 

that our great mills are behind it, and that it is fully up to their high 
standard in quality — and not only this, but it is the most economical 
breakfast food. 

One 15 cent package maizes 12 pounds of creamy white delicious food — 
the best you ever tasted—never sticky or lumpy. 

Good not only for breakfast but can be served in num¬ 
berless dainty Ways for luncheon and dinner desserts. 

Nearly every grocer has it now. 


The 

White Heart 

of the 

V Wheat J 










There’s more to the vacation when you 

KODAK 

More pleasure at the moment and afterward the added .eharm of pictures that tell the vacation story. 
And it is all so simple by the Kodak system that the merest novice can make good pictures from the start. 
Kodak has removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 

KODAKS, $5.00 TO $100. BROWNIES, $1.00 TO $12.00 

Catalogue free at the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 










